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NOTICE 
TO THOSE WHO HAVE IN USE ANY OF THE 


FORMER EDITIONS. t 


In this edition, the apparent discrepancy between the 
statistical statements of Russia is reconciled, by making 
the amounts the same under the head Empire of Russia, and 
Comparative Sizes of Empires. Those teachers who have 
copies in use of the former editions, may correct ard recon- 
cile this difficulty, by the present edition. The seeming 
discrepancy in the former editions, arose from the one head 
treating of Russia in Europe, and the other of all the Russias. 
Though the author has had no complaint of any difficulty 
on the subject, yet it has struck him, that the alterations he 
has made must be an improvement of some importance. 
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PREFACE. 


“ Grocrapny,” says Mrs. Chapone, “is the easiest 
of all sciences, and the best adapted to the capacities of 
children.” And Kett somewhere observes, that “ illus- 
trations of Geography may be drawn from sources of 
exquisite delight and extensive information.” This 
science has been made much too dry and irksome to the 
memory ; yet the whole of it may either be impressed 
upon the mind through the medium of the eyes by ob- 
jects the most amusing, or couched in observations which 
may interest the little inquirer as much as any fairy tale. 
By proper care and little trouble, a child may know far 
more of Geography than boys have been accustomed to 
know who have completed their education at the common 
schools. The communication of this knowledge must 
be left to the parent in the hour of leisure, or to the pre- 
paratory teacher. When the opening mind is full of 
inquiries, this will greatly interest, amuse, and instruct, 
while it will diversify the study: for a child will grow 
weary if detained too long over any one object. 

The chief faults of most elementary books on Geo- 
graphy are, that they have aimed at embracing too 
much, and yet they have left out too much that is useful 
and amusing, and some of them are little more than a 

catalogue of names of places, with their latitudes and 
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longitudes. In these pages a new method of arrange- 
ment has been adopted, which the Author flatters himself 
will be found the most simple and interesting to the 
infant mind, namely, by dividing the globe into natural 
and political portions; and instead of going over the 
same subjects and objects in different quarters of the 
world, combining at one view the various continents, 
islands, mountains, oceans, rivers, &c., and the various 
empires, kingdoms, and minor states. Hence the 
learner will enter deeply into his subject, and be no less 
acquainted with the quarter of the globe to which each 
belongs. The subject, for instance, is rivers. He per- 
ceives their definition—he remarks where are the largest— 
he reads of the superstitions practised in the Ganges—of 
the usefulness of the overflowing Nile, and of the croco- 
diles which are in it—of the renown of the Thames for 
carrying ships of all nations, richly laden, to all parts of 
the world, and so on; and his mind at once takes a com- 
parative view of rivers; and while blending them in class, 
distinguishes them the more efficiently in their different 
characteristics,—and so for other subjects of geogra- 
phical interest. 

Again, the political division will better enable the 
young learner to understand the size, and power, and 
character of nations, by classing together empires, king- 
doms, &c., than by viewing them detachedly in every 
quarter of the globe, which has been the usual custom. 
If a few of each class are omitted, they are of minor 
moment, and should rather be subsequently learnt from 
a larger work, than crowded into the pages of one of an 
elementary kind. If any thing remarkable belongs to 
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whatever is introduced to notice, that is alluded to, and 
hence the interest of the pupil is excited, and the memory 
the more readily and pleasantly fastens upon the name 
and situation of any geographical subject, having asso- 
ciated it with something novel and marvellous. Common 
sense must acknowledge, that this is by far a better way 
to gain an ascendancy over the mind,' and engage the 
memory, than by driving hard names into the head as 
we would nails into wood with ahammer. The Author 
has a great aversion to such a mechanical mode of teach- 
ing orlearning. Burdening a child’s memory is, indeed, 
not teaching him. One who has learnt by the more 
pleasant system, will far better understand the subject 
than he who has got the words only, like a parrot, by 
rote. Yet this is the way in which teachers have too 
often laid a burden upon the shoulders of children—a 
burden which, in most cases, may be spared, except in 
the treasuring up of language; and this, too, may have 
many of its difficulties smoothed by blending it with 
amusement, 

Perhaps, when the pupil has read well over these pages 
from beginning to end, having much rivetted in his me- 
mory, it may be easy and useful to learn the names of 
the chief places, chief capitals, &c. 

The Author hopes that some of his Cuts will also strike 
the parent and teacher as novel in their plan, and adapted 
to forward the ends of instruction. 

It is obvious that a difficulty must arise in teaching 
geography to young children, from the impossibility of 
substituting other words more easy, for ordinary geogra- 

-phical terms and names. The Author has, however, in 
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the early part of the work especially, endeavoured in 
some degree to obviate this difficulty, by separating the 
syllables, and giving the pronunciation of the names. In 
advancing, this aid must be less needed, and the pupil 
should gradually be able to do without it. 

Yet, perhaps, the powers of children are estimated 
much too low; and it is surprising what they can accom- 
plish when they are tried, and taught in a proper and 
pleasant way. 

Though these Elements are chiefly designed for those 
of tender years, they may not be unacceptable for chil- 
dren more advanced, as they condense a considerable mass 
of what is most important in the acquirement of Geo- 
graphy. 

As such a work, when embracing the world, must at 
best be but a sketch, and as a more distinct and minute 
view ought to be taken of our own country, a Britis 
Grocrapny is preparing by the writer on a similar plan ; 
and will probably soon solicit that patronage which his 
former efforts to instruct the rising generation have so 
agreeably received. 

In conclusion, he must add, that if he has, in some 
instances, differed from commonly received authorities, 
it has not been without obtaining information from new 
sources of a very superior kind, to which he has had the 
privilege of access, and for the use of which he feels 
greatly indebted. What faults soever his work may 
possess, he believes that he may assert with confidence, 
that it will bear the strictest comparison with any other 
works of the same description for its Geographical 
accuracy. 


INTRODUCTORY FIGURES. 


Suapes, by which the forms of things, places, 
and countries are often described. 


A Straight Line, A Square, An Oblong, 


never turning; or a ho- 

rizontal line running the 

imaginary way of the hori- 

zon. 2 sides short and 
i 2 long. 


having 4 equal 
sides. 


A Circle, Cir-cum-fer-ence, A Semi-circle, 


eae ts 
- r 1 fe 


round as a six- bfstl 
pence. is the line all round the Circle ; 
and the line across the middle, 
any way, is called the Di-am-e-ter. 


or crescent, 


An Oyal, A Cone,  — A Pyramid. 


et ata tg 
addi aes 


the shape of an Egg. like a Sugar Loaf. 


B 
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A Per-pen-dic-u-lar Line, A Per-pen-dic-u-lar Rock, 


like a pole stuck upright quite steep, or straight down, 
in the ground. like a line with astone at the end. 


Par-al-lel Lines, 


or lines everywhere the same distance from each other. 


Hence, we say the streets are in a straight line ; 
—the houses are built in the form of a@ square or 
a circle ; the island is oblong ; —the island is 
twenty miles in circumference, which means twenty 
miles round it;——the diameter of the volcano is 
perhaps a dozen yards; meaning, that if we could 
cross its circle direct as a line, we should go a 
dozen yards ;—the bay is the shape of a crescent, 
or semi-circle, or half-circle ;——the island is of an 
oval shape ; the rock is shaped like a cone ; —the 
mountain’s top resembles a pyramid ; —the sides 
of it are so steep that they are perpendicular ; — 
two or three streets run parallel with each other, 
like the lines above; sometimes we speak of the 
shape of a triangle, that is, like one side of a py- 
ramid laid down, and most frequently having its 
three sides equal. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Gr-oG-rA-PHy [pronounced Je-og-graffy | is a 
word which means the description of the earth. 


DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


The earth is divided by the Creator into two 
great parts, land and water. It is nearly twenty- 
five thousand miles round; and if we divide it 
into three parts, full two parts out of the three are 
covered with water. If, therefore, the land of the 
globe were all put together, and the water all to- 
gether, the land and the water would each occupy 


the room described beneath, by far the greater _ 


part being water. 


The whole population, or number of people on 
the earth, is about eight hundred millions. 

We divide the earth into what are called four 
quarters ;—1. Europe ;—2. Asia ;—3. Africa; 
and 4, A-mer-i-ca. A quarter of any thing, you 
know, is the fourth part of it; but these quarters 
are not all of the same size, We call them in 
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order— Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, but 
we shall here place them according to size. 
Europe is the smallest quarter. 
Africa is almost twice as large as Europe. 
Asia is a tenth part larger than Africa; and 
America is nearly half as large again as Asia, 
and nearly three times the size of all Europe. 
The following will better shew you their different 
sizes, —suppose the first to be Europe, and so on. 


One hundred and fifty 
millions of people, 


Thirty millions of people, 


Five hundred millions of 
people! 


NOVAY WN \ 
AN MMOH 


Twenty millions of people. 


Here you see that the least quarter has not the 
least number of inhabitants, nor the largest the 
most. Africa has less than Europe, for it has 
many deserts, where people cannot live. Asia 
has the most, for it was first peopled: here Adam 
lived. America has the least, but its inhabitants 
are rapidly increasing. 

These make together seven hundred millions ; 
but there are some large places not included in 
these reckonings, and not placed in any particular 
quarter of the globe, as New Holland, &c. called 
AUS-TRAL-A-SIA. | 

‘But, remember, the shapes of each quarter are 
not square and oblong; these were only given to 
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shew you the size of them, compared with each 
other, and not their shapes. The following are 
something like them, but not exactly, as it is dif- 
ficult to draw them so small; they will, however, 
help your memory, and you must afterwards im- 
prove it by the large maps. The shape of Europe 
is something like this, the top being the north :— 


& 
shes 
al 

We may fancy it to be like an animal, with his 
head towards us, and his hind legs not seen, but 
his two front legs appear, and his tail is curled 
round towards the left. The nose is Portugal ; 
the head Spain; the eye Madrid, the capital or 
chief city of Spain; the neck France; the first 
leg Italy ; the second leg Greece ; the back, near 
the neck, the Netherlands; the body Germany ; 
the lower part, behind the second leg, Constan- 
tinople and Turkey; the round hinder part 
Russia; the tail Sweden ; and the part of the back 
in a line with the end of the tail is Denmark. Of 
the two islands before the tail the first and larger 
is Great Britain, the end next us is the Land’s 
End in Cornwall, and the end farthest from us is 
Scotland; the small island behind Great Britain 
is Ireland ; and out in the distance, beyond Scot- 
Jand, is Jeeland. Now try and trace these places 
on the figure, and you will know where to look 
for them on the map. 

Africa, which is larger than Europe, but not 
so large as Asia and America, may be fancied to 

Bd 
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be a half-boot, with the toe downwards. The 
upper part is the northern end—the toe is South 
Africa. 


Cas 


Sy 


The point of the toe is the Cape of Good Hope ; 
round the top of the boot, beginning at the left, 
are Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli; under 
the sole is the island of Madagascar ; and just 
above the heel is the kingdom of Abyssinia, of 
which some amusing things are mentioned fur- 
ther on. 

Asia is still larger than Africa; and here again 
we may fancy an animal in its shape, having the 
two fore legs only seen. ‘The top is the north. 


The head is Arabia, and the’ eye is in the middle 
of the Deserts of Arabia, of which you will soon 
see more; the ear is Asia Minor, belonging to 
Turkey; on the top of the neck is Russian Tar- 
tary; and all the way from that to the tail, and 
reaching to the mark in the middle, is Siberia ; 
the mark in the middle is part of a chain of moun- 
tains; below the mark in the middle, down to the 
belly, is the Chinese E’mpire; the front thigh is 


_ 
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Hindoostan, belonging to the English; the front 
of the leg is Malabar ; under the foot, a little way 
from it, is the Spice Island of Ceylon; exactly 
between the legs are the mouths or many streams 
of the river Ganges; the hinder thigh is the em- 
pire of Lirmah; in the front of the foot is the 
island of Sumatra, and under that Java, both long 
and narrow; the large island of Borneo is just 
above Java ;—but what is the tail? a hard name, 
but once learnt not easily forgotten—it is in 
Northern Asia, where it is very cold, and is called 
Kamtschatka; the islands under the belly are the 
Japan Islands; those under the left foot, are what 
are called the islands of Sunda; the dots are the 
Motuecas, which are very little islands; the two 
islands just above the dots are amongst the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

America is, as we have said, nearly half as large 
again as Asia; we cannot fancy any thing shaped 
like it, but it is remarkable enough without. 


Sibi 2 


North and South America are divided by a very 
slender strip of land, which is called the /sthmus 
of Darien; the upper part is North America, and 
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extends to the North Pole; the bit of land by 
itself, jutting out at the top, on the right hand, is 
Greenland; and Iceland in Europe stands sepa- 
rate a little above it; lower down, is another 
island, which is Newfoundland, and on the large 
land, or continent adjoining, is British America, 
or that part of America which belongs to Britain ; 
nearer to the strip of land, on the same side, are 
the United States ; just by the strip of land which 
divides North and South America is a sharp point, 
which is Florida; and the half-circle, near it, en- 
closes the Gulf of Mexico; the dots all down the 
other side are where a chain of mountains runs 
all along, and on each side are wild nations of 
American Indians. At the top of the narrow 
strip of land is Mexico, near the gulph. You see 
three islands together, off Florida; they mean 
Cuba and St. Domingo, and under them Jamaica, 
and shew where the West India Islands are. 

Now cross the narrow strip into South America; 
you see the dots on the left, still shewing a chain 
of mountains; about the middle of these, where 
the land bulges out on the left, is Peru; at the 
narrow point, at the end next you, is the Strazt 
of Magellan, a sea which divides the main land 
from the island of Terra del Fuego, which you see 
next you, separate from the rest; a little opening 
on the right shews the river called Rio de la Plata, 
where is the state of Buenos Ayres; and further 
on, where the part is a little round, about the 
middle, is the new empire of Brazil. 

It is hoped that, by minding these little figures, 
you will know where to look for many places on 
the larger maps. 


CONTINENTS. 9 


We sometimes speak of the Old World and the 
New World. By the Old World is meant what 
our fathers only knew a long while ago, and in- 
cludes Europe, Asia, and Africa. By the. New 
World is meant North and South America, which 
have not been known to us a very long time, 
having been found out by Columbus, a Spaniard, 
in the year 1492, that is, only 340 years back. 
We also speak of the two hemispheres or half- 
globes, the old world forming one half the globe, 
and the new the other. . 

Lanp is again divided into parts, which we call 
continents, islands, §c. 

Warer is divided into parts, which we call 
oceans, seas, &§c. 

These are natural divisions, ‘or such as nature 
or Providence has made them. 

Then there are po-lit-i-cal divisions, made by 
men to separate portions of land and different 
people, as empires, kingdoms, &c. 


NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 
CONTINENTS. 


A continent is a very large portion of the earth, 
not divided by the sea, and containing, as the word 
means, much land, and many people of different 
languages. There is the continent of Europe, 
divided from England by the Straits of Dover ;— 
the continent of Asia, the continent of Africa, and 
the vast continent of America, all of which con+ 
tain many people of many languages. | 


10 | 
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ISLANDS. 


An Island isa body of land surrounded by 
water. (Great Britain is therefore an island; for 
if you look on the map, it stands alone, including 
England, Scotland, and Wales, which were for- 
merly three kingdoms, but are now one. Great 
Britain measures 550 miles in length, from north 
to south, and 290 in breadth, from east to west; 
its inhabitants are among the most happy in the 
world. They trade all over the earth, and they 
have conquered many people in other parts of 
the world, which now belong to Great Britain. 
England, Scotland, and Wales, contain about 13 
millions of people. 

Ireland, though a small island, yet as being 
almost a part of Great Britain, and united to it, 
must be named next. It lies west of Great 
Britain, and is 280 miles long and 160 broad. 
Its population, or number of people, is five mil- 
lions. The poor in Ireland are so poor, that they 
live chiefly on potatoes, and go half naked, and 
yet they are very strong. Their dwellings are 
little mud huts, all on the ground-floor, and are 
called cabins. 

New Holland is the largest island in the world, 
being about the size of the continent of Europe. 
You will find it between the North and South 
Pacific Oceans; it is 2730 miles long, and 1960 
broad! We send away, many thieves, and other 
such men, to a part of the island called New South 
Wales, or Botany Bay. This, and some islands 
near it, are not classed in any quarter of the globe, 
but are called Aus-tral-a-sia. 
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Van Dieman’s Land is an island near New 
Holland, and separated only by Bass Strait; it is 
160 miles long and 80 broad. The natives go 
naked, and have woolly hair. Many English now 
live there. Hobart is the chief town. 

Borneo, in the Indian Ocean, is the largest 
island in the world next to New Holland; it is 
900 miles long and 600 broad, and shaped like 
an oval. The savage natives live in the interior, 
but they prevent any settlements of foreigners on 
their coasts. They believe that they shall be 
most happy in a future life, if they have killed 
more people in war than others, and possess more 
human skulls when they die. Many parts of 
Borneo are so liable to be overflowed, that the 
houses are built on piles of wood driven into the 
ground, and are entered only by ladders. 

Sumatra, in the Indian Ocean, is 950 miles long, 
and from 150 to 200 miles broad. The Dutch 
people have some parts of it, the rest is inhabited 
by its natives. The wild beast called the tiger, 
which is like a huge cat, and as large as a donkey, 
often destroys many people here. The alligator, 
an ugly creature that hides under the water, also 
devours many when they go to wash in the rivers. 

Java, near Sumatra, is 420 miles long, and 
nearly 120 broad. It is marshy, and very un- 
healthy near the sea. Batavia is the chief place. 
It belongs to the Dutch, but the savage natives 
have a very large portion of it. 

Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, is situated not far 
from the Bay of Bengal. It is 280 miles long and 
170 miles broad. The interior is full of moun- 
tains, and till lately it belonged to a powerful 
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king, but the present one holds his power at the 
will of the English; the late king having been 
conquered, and his crown having been taken from 
him. The Portuguese and Dutch once held the 
settlements on the coast. Ceylon is famous for 
growing spice, such as cinnamon, pepper, &c. 
A tall tree, called the Tallipot, also grows here, 


_, the leaves of which are so large that one will cover 


fifteen men. The Banyan tree likewise grows 
here. This curious tree has its branches bending 
towards the earth, and when they get large they 
strike down into the earth, and form new roots 
and become other trees, yet are all joined to- 
gether. They make a delightful shade, and are 
foolishly adored by the natives, who place lighted 
lamps, images, &c. before them, and bow down to 
them as if they were gods! Ceylon has the largest 
elephants in the world, and abounds in tigers.’ It 
has also numerous snakes, some ten yards long, 
and some so large and strong as to kill and eat a 
tiger at one meal! Spiders and scorpions are also 
very large here: Pearls, of which necklaces are 
made for ladies, are got here in abundance at the 
pearl fisheries. They are found in oysters, and 
are worth a guinea a pearl; 300 will make a 
necklace. A number of sharks, a-dreadful fish, 
infest the fishery; but about a thousand divers 
go down at a time, and they make such a noise 
that they frighten the sharks. The divers remain 
under water a minute or more, and fill a small 
basket with what they can get, and ascend and 
sort it out. 

Cuba is a West India island belonging to the 
Spaniards, situated at the entrance of the Gulph 
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of Mexico; it is 700 miles long and 80 broad. 
Havanna is the chief place. A great quantity of 
cigars come from Cuba; they are leaves of tobacco 
rolled up for smoking. 

Madagascar lies off the eastern coast of Africa; 
it is 800 miles long and 300 broad, and has about 
4 millions of inhabitants, who are blacks. They 
are now beginning to learn our arts, and people 
have been sent from England to teach them how 
to make useful things, and read and write, and 
worship the true God. 

Hayti, St. Domingo, or Hispaniola. This 
island belonged to the Spanish and French, but 
now it belongs to the blacks, who rule over it. 
The whole island was formerly belonging to Spain 
for 120 years. It is 400 miles long, and from 75 
to 150 broad. J 

Newfoundland, on the east coast of, North 
America, is 350 miles long, and 300 broad ; it 


belongs to the English. Most of the salted fish ~~ 


comes from this island. Its trade in fish is so 
great, that it employs ten thousand people in the 
fishing season. The fish caught there are called 
cod. ‘The island is cold and barren. 

Iceland, near the North Pole, is 260 miles long, 
and 150 broad. It has only 50 thousand inhabi- 
tants. The sun never sets here for two months 
in summer, and never rises for two months in 
winter ; so that in summer the people have two © 
months all of day, and in winter two months all) 
of night. It belongs to Denmark. The country © - 
is mountainous, and has several volcanoes or 
burning mountains. Most of the people live by 
fishing. 
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Sicily is an island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
165 miles long and 112 miles broad; it is united 
with Naples, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

Jamaica, in the West Indies, is 170 miles long, 
and 60 broad. It is intolerably hot. Kingston 
is its chief town. It belongs to England, and 
much sugar is grown in the island, which is 
planted by black slaves. 

Madeira [pronounced Madeera] is very famous 
for wine. It lies off the coast of Africa, and be- 
longs to Portugal. The heat of summer and cold 
of winter are never known here. It is always 
like spring and autumn, and flowers and fruits 
grow all the year. The jasmine, the rose, the 
myrtle, &c. form the hedges, and the lark-spur, 
lupin, and other lovely flowers grow wild in the 
fields. 

Corsica is an island in the Mediterranean, near 
Sardinia. It is 150 miles long, and between 
forty and fifty broad. It is famous for honey. 
It belongs to France. The two chief towns on 
the island are Bastia and Ajaccio. 
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Malta is a very small island in the Mediterra- 
nean, 20 miles long and 12 broad. It is strongly 
fortified, and belongs to the English. 

Elba is another little island in the Mediterra- 
nean, 14 miles long and 8 broad: it is only re- 
markable from its having been given to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, Emperor of France, when he resigned 
the crown of France, and for his living there for a 
short time in 1814. 

Saint Helena, [pronounced Sant-e-lee-nah] a 
barren rock, 27 miles round, called an island, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, where Buonaparte was sent 
when he was finally conquered, and where he 
shortly after died and lies buried. 

Off the coast of Chili, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
is the island of Juan Fernandez. It is about forty 
miles round. Here Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch- 
man, lived alone for four years, from which fact 
was written the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

Guernsey, off the north coast of France, belongs 
to England. It is 86 miles round, and has 15,000 
inhabitants. 

Jersey, near Guernsey, is 30 miles round, and 
has 20,000 inhabitants. 

The Isle of Wight, and the Isle of Man, are 
also little islands off the English coast. 


GROUPS OF ISLANDS, OR MANY ISLANDS TOGETHER, . 


There are many groups of islands, which are | 


many islands together. db 


Japan, a large nation in the east of the world,... 
consists of a great many small islands. It is the 
richest country in the world for gold. J eddo, the 
chief city, has a million of people. ty 
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We cannot here name all the groups of islands 
in the world. The West India Islands, so called, 
among which is Jamaica, &c., belong mostly to 
the English, but some belong to the French and 
Spaniards. They are a disgrace to our country, 
as the soil is worked by poor black slaves, who 
are often very cruelly used, and bought and sold 
like beasts. We are now trying to better their 
condition. 

The Philippine Islands, said to be a thousand 
and one in number, are in the East Indian Ocean; 
they chiefly belong to the Spaniards. 

The Canary Jslands, thirteen in number, lie 
off Africa. They belong to Spain. Here is the 


~ famous Peak of Teneriffe; it is 13 miles to the 


top from its base. Some say it is 12,000 feet 
high, and others that it is 15,000. 

The Azores, in the Atlantic, were discovered 
by a Dutchman, in 1439; who, being driven by 
the weather into Portugal, told of his discovery, 
and the Portuguese sent and took the islands 
away from him. They are said to have no snakes, 
or any thing venomous in them. 

The Cape de Verd Islands, in the Atlantic, off 
Africa, are ten in number. They belong to Por- 
tugal. 

The Archipelago Islands, in the Mediterranean 
Sea, mostly belong to the Turks; they are called 
Rhodes, Negropont, &c., and are part in Europe, 
and part in Asia. 

The Northern Archipelago Islands belong to 
Russia, and lie off Kamtschatka. They are valu- 
able only for-the skins of animals killed there. 

The South Sea Islands are very numerous. 
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At the Sandnich Isles, in the North Pacific 
Ocean, Captain Cook was killed, when he was 
sailing round the world in the year 1779. There , 


are also the Society Isles there, New Zealand, &c. 


The people were all savages, and even now the’ * 
New Zealanders are cannibals, or men-eaters. 
But people have gone out from this country to 
teach them to read, and write, and worship God, 
and they are becoming much improved. 

All the islands of the great Pacific Ocean are 
called by the general name of Potynesia. 

There are a great many islands in the west of 
Scotland, called the Hebrides. 


a 


SIZE OF THE CHIEF ISLANDS COMPARED. 


New Holland. Borneo. Sumatra, 
a Ao 
\ 950 & 200. 
900 & 600 
2730 and 1960 
Madagascar. Java. Cuba. Gt. Britain. St. Domingo. 


800 & 300 420 & 120 700 & 80 550 & 290 400 & 7510150 


Here you must fancy the square called New 
Holland to be nearly 3000 miles long, and about 
2000 miles wide. Borneo is about one-third of 
its length, that is, nearly 1000 miles long ; and 
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about one third of its width, that is, about 600 
miles; and from these you may see the size of 
the rest. But we have put the figures of the 
length at the left-hand corner at bottom, and the 
figures of the breadth at the right-hand corner. 
Great Britain will give you a notion, how much 
larger or smaller than it, are the other seven 
islands. 
PE-NIN-SU-LAS. 


~ A body of land almost naturally surrounded 
with water, is called a Pe-nin-su-la; it has a 
little strip of land called a neck, which joins it to 
the main land. On the maps you will see that 
the country called the Morea is so joined to 
Greece ;—-Crim Tartary to Little Tartary, &c. 
The largest Peninsulas in the world are South 
America and Africa. Spain and Portugal are 
often called the Peninsula. 


AN ISTHMUS. 


~ A narrow piece or neck of land which joins a 
peninsula to the main land, or two continents 
together, is called an Isthmus [pronounced Ist- 
mus.| A most remarkable isthmus is the Isthmus 
of Darien, which unites North and South America. 
If you turn to the map of America, you will see 
this little strip of land running between them. 
It is not above 25 miles broad. The Isthmus of 
Suez is 50 miles across: it joins Asia and Africa. 
There is also the Isthmus of Corinth, &c. 


PROMONTORIES AND CAPES. 


A piece of land stretching far out from the main 
land into the sea, is called a Prom-on-to-ry, and 
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its end part is called a Cape. There is the Cape 
of Good Hope, Cape Horn, Cape Verd, &c. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Mountains are huge hills often rising far above 
the clouds, and usually covered with snow, being 
very cold at top even in the hottest countries, 
because they are so far above the warm surface of 
the earth. Some of these mountains divide large 
countries, as they extend a vast many miles in 
what is called a chain of mountains, that is, they 
are as closely standing together as the links in a 
long chain. 

We shall class them in four parts : 


1. Mountains ten thousand feet high and up- 
wards. 


But here we must ask — do you know what a 
foot of measure means? It is rather more than 
the length of a large man’s foot; and as you 
may have seen a yard rule or measure, there are 
three feet in a yard: five thousand two hundred 
and eighty feet make a mile. 

The highest mountains in the world are in Asia. 
They have but lately been measured. The chain 
called Tue Him-a-tay-an Mountains, has one 
part called the White Mountain, which is more 
than twenty-six thousand feet above the sea! that 
is, seven times higher than the highest mountain 
in England, and about five miles high. How 
wonderful is the power of the Creator, ‘‘ who 
setteth fast the mountains!” 

_ The Annes is a grand chain of mountains in 
South America. If you look at the map you will 
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see them on the left-hand side next the Pacific 
Ocean, and in a line with it. They run along the 
borders not far from the ocean, and stretch from 
the Isthmus of Darien, that is, the narrow neck 
that unites South and North America, to the 
Straits of Magellan, quite in the point or tail of 
America. Their length is 4,300 miles!) Chim- 
bo-ra-zo [Tshim-bo-ra-zo] is the highest moun- 
tain; it is seen in the map between the cities of 
Lima and Quiro. Its height is twenty thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet, it stands on a plain 
which is about eleven thousand feet above the sea; 
and these of course are included in the height of 
the mountain. 


Cotopaxi is another of these mountains of 
nearly the same height. Near Mexico is Po-po- 
ca-te-petl, which smokes, as it has fire in it; 
this mountain is above 17,000 feet high, which 
make above three miles. 
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Observe, these measures are made perpendicu- 
lar, as if a stick were run through the mountains 
from the top, and then to reach the ground on 
which they stand; the stick must then be three 
or four, or more miles long. In ascending these 
mountains there must be a gradual slope, and a 
winding path round, making a distance of some 
miles more than their height, for no one can climb 
up them in any other way. 

Mount St. Elias is a high mountain in North 
America, not far from the Arctic Circle. ¢ 

The Caucasus is a chain of mountains in Asia, 
reaching from the Black to the Caspian Sea. 
Seven nations live on these mountains. The tops 
are covered with snow, and the sides with corn 
and fruit. Mount Elborores is 15,000 feet high. 

The Axps, in Jtaly, is a chain of mountains 
which divides Italy from Germany ; many of them 
are in Switzerland, gyre CK 4. 

Mont Blanc {Mont Blang] is more than Jifteen 
thousand feet high. 3 

Attas is a chain of mountains in Africa, 2,000 
‘miles long. The highest part of them is 12,000 
feet. 

The Pyrennees, in Spain, is a chain of moun- 
tains which divides it from France, and is about 

-200 miles long. Mount Perdu is the highest, 
‘being above 11,000 feet. From Montserrat, a 
‘neighbouring mountain, may be seen the islands 
of Majorca and Minorca, 180 miles distant. 

The Sterra Morena and Sierra Nivada, [ pro- 
‘nounced Morenah and Nevadah.] These are in 
‘Spain. Mulhacen Mountain, in the latter chain, 
is more than 11,000 feet high. 
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In the island of Sumatra, in Asia, is Mount 
Ophir, 13,000 feet high. 

The At-ra-1c chain in Siberia, [Siberia is in 
Asia, | is 5,000 miles long. Its highest spot is 
10,000 feet, and is called by the natives The Al- 
mighty Mountain. 


2. Mountains under ten thousand feet in 
height. 


The Alleghany mountains, in North America, 
are 9,000 feet high. They are 70 miles from the 
sea, but they are seen there, and look like a bright 
cloud, being covered with snow. 

_ The Yokuls, in Iceland, of which the Snafial 
“is a part. It hangs over the sea, and is nearly 
7,000 feet high, 

The Carpathian chain is in Prussia, near Po- 
land. ‘Their height is generally 5,000 feet. The 
Peak of Lomnitz is 8,640. 

The Uralian chain, and the Taurida, are in 
Russia, but are not so high. 

The Appennines, in Italy, are not remarkably 
high; they are a part of the Alps, and stretch 
lengthways through the middle of Italy. Mount 
Velino, about the centre, is, however, about 8,000 
feet. 

In England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, we 
have some mountains, but they are not much 
above four thousand feet in the highest part. 
Scafell, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw, in Cumberland ; 
Ben Nevis, in Scotland; Snowden, in Wales; 
and the Mac-gil-li-cuddy Reeks, in Ireland, are 
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the most lofty. The Wicklow mountains there, 
have fine views from them. 


3. Celebrated Mountains. 


Mount Ararat, where Noah’s Ark rested after 
the flood, is in Armenia, in Asia. It is 10,000 
feet high. 

Mount Lebanon, of which we read in Scripture, 
was formerly famous for its cedars. Its height is 
9,500 feet. The Turks now rule there. 

Olympus, in a part of Turkey, is famous; as 
it was in old time thought to be so high, that the 
people, who were worshippers of idols, fancied 
that their gods lived there out of their reach, and 
especially Jupiter, one of their chief idols. Its 
highest part is 6,500 feet. 

Table Mountain, Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, 
is 3,582 feet high, 

Mount Sinai is in Asia. Here God Almighty 
gave the law to Moses in thunders and lightnings. 
See Exod. xix. This mountain is not very high. 

The highest point of the rock of Gibraltar, in 
the Mediterranean sea, is 1,439 feet. 


4. Volcanoes or Burning Mountains. 


Mount A‘tna, [pronounced Etna,] is in the 
island of Sicily, in the Mediterranean sea. It is 
about 11,000 feet high. It is three miles, and 
sometimes more, round at the top, and between 
70 and 80 miles round at the bottom. Flames, 
ashes, and smoke are thrown out from its top, 
which is hollow. | It has often done great damage 
by boiling over, and has thrown its ashes eighty 
miles. 
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Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, in Italy, is about 
3,600 feet high, and about 30 miles round, the 
ground on which it stands being more than that 
of all London and its suburbs. This volcano 
has often boiled over; and done great mischief ; 
it has thrown its ashes’50 miles. In the year 79 
it destroyed two cities, Pompeii and Herculaneum ; 
and after more than 1700 years, people are now 
clearing away the dust from the houses, and find 
many most curious things, perhaps 2,000 years 
old. Smoke was then carried from it across the 
sea into Africa, birds were ‘suffocated or choked 
in the:air with the smoke, and: fish perished in 
the waters which the lava, or streams of fire, had 
made warm. There have been 38 eruptions or 
breakings: out of this voleano named in history. 
The last, in the year 1794, destroyed the town 
of Torre del Greco, the second time, it having 
been destroyed 163 years before. A great part 
of the mountain is covered with black ashes, 
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cinders, and stones, but some of it produces vine- 
yards., Here is another view of it when in a state 
of eruption. 


Ss 


Mount Hecla, in Iceland, is about 5,000 feet 
high, that is, 1,400 feet higher than Vesuvius, 
but it is not so celebrated in history. “There are 
several other volcanoes near it, and the eruptions 
among them in 1783 were most dreadful, and 
threatened to destroy every soul on the island. 
They sent forth a stream of fire for six weeks, 
which ran 60 miles into the sea, and was 12 miles 
wide. There are also volcanoes of hot water in 
Iceland, called the Geysers. : 

Hawi, the chief of the Sandwich Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, is a volcanic island, as it abounds 
in volcanoes, but they are very small, and are not 
known to have done any great damage. >_< 

But there are still larger volcanoes out of Europe 

*—Copaxi is one of the chain of mountains in the 
Andes, South America. It is 18,898 feet high, 
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that is, nearly five times as high as Vesuvius. In 
the year 1738 the flames of this grand volcano 
rose three thousand feet above the mountain. In 
the year 1744 the fire, struggling for vent within 
it, roared like a huge furnace, so that the noise 
was heard at the distance of 600 miles, farther 
than from one end of England to the other. In 
1768 the air was darkened with the ashes. In 
1803 was another eruption, or breaking forth of 
the fire, and so hot was the mountain that it 
melted the snows by which it was covered. 

Pa-pan-day-ing, in Java, was very large, but 
the greatest part of it fell, in a terrible eruption in 
1772. It swallowed up ground fifteen miles long 
and six broad; also forty villages and three thou- 
sand people. There are thirty-eight large moun~- 
tains of this kind in the island of Java. One of 
these is called Tan-ku-ban Pra-hu. It is very 
large. The brim of the mountain measures a 
mile and a half. It constantly throws up a large 
column of mud, that smells like brimstone, and 
after rising about five times as high as a man, 
bursts like a bubble, with a dull noise, and scat- 
ters itself through the neighbouring plain. 

Tomboro Mountain, in the island of Sumbawa, 
one of the Javan cluster, had an eruption in 1815, 
which was felt a thousand miles off, by the shaking 
of the earth; and at Java, 300 miles from it, the 
sky was darkened by its ashes at noon-day. These 
covered the streets, and fell like snow. ‘Trees, 
&c. were destroyed for many miles; the roads 
were strewed with dead, and twelve thousand 
persons perished ! 

The Peak of Teneriffe, one of the Canary 
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Islands, is 12,166 feet high. It is in Africa. 
This voleano is thought to be nearly burnt out. 
In 1706 it boiled over, and the lava, or liquid 
fire, ran fifteen miles. The last eruption was in 
1798. 

Souffricre Mountain, St. Vincent’s Isle, in the 
West Indies, is 3,000 feet high. In 1812, there 
was an eruption for four days. The sun was 
darkened by its smoke and ashes; stones thrown 
out of the mountain fell and killed many persons ; 
several houses were also set on fire, and people 
fled to cellars and rocks for protection. 

There is a small volcano in Stromboli, in the 
Lipari Islands, north of Sicily. 

The opposite plate shews the heights of a few 
of the mountains. 

Here you fancy the highest mountain to be 
26,000 feet high, and the hill third from the right- 
hand corner, to be 810 feet high. The hill is 
Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, and the learner 
will see that the White Himalayan Mountain, in 
Asia, is more than twenty-six times higher than 
Arthur’s Seat. He will see that Mount A&tna is 
very lofty, but not half so lofty as the highest 
mountains. The two last on the right hand are 
Snowden, and Crosfell in Cumberland: but the 
highest mountain in the world, the first on the 
left hand, is eight times as high. Vesuvius, in 
Italy, and Ben More, Perthshire, are the same 
height. We have put a perpendicular line between 
the divisions of the mountains, to shew the parts 
of the world in which they are. The first four 
are in Asia, the two next in America, the two 
next in Africa, and the rest in Europe. The 
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learner must, however, remember that there are 
a vast many more mountains in the world. The 
dotted line at the top of each mountain points to 
its name and height. The whole of these moun- 
tains together may be fancied as extending many 
hundreds or several thousands of miles, and then 
they form a chain, like the Pyrennees, the Alps, 
the Andes, &c. 


HILLS. 


Hills are not so large as mountains; we shall 
not notice any out of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but you must know the chief hills of these :— 

1. The Fells in Cumberland. 

2. The Cheviot Hills in Northumberland. 

3. The Yorkshire Hills. 

4. The Derbyshire Hills. 

5. The Brown Clay, and the Wrekin, in Shrop- 
shire. 

6. The Malvern Hills in Worcestershire. 

The highest of these in Cumberland are about 
3000 feet, and may rather be called mountains ; 
the lowest, the Malvern Hills, are not quite 1500 
feet high. 

There are many mountains, and very high hills, 
in North and South Wales. 

Some high hills of less note are, 

In Devonshire, called Dartmoor, and Exmoor, 
In Somersetshire, called the Mendip Hills, and 
In Gloucestershire, called the Cotswold Hills. 

The highest land in Ireland, as before observed, 
is called Mac Gillicuddy’s Reeks, which are 3410 
feet high. 
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VALES OR VALLEYS. 


A Valley means a low ground between hills ; 
there are many very beautiful valleys in England 
and Wales, some of which are many miles in 
breadth and length. In North Wales.is the Vale 
of Llangollen (called Langothlen). In North 
Wales, the Vale of Clemydd (called Clooid) &c. 
In Worcestershire, the Vale of Evesham (called 
Esham.) In Somersetshire, the Vale of Taunton ; 
and in Devonshire, the Vale of Honiton, &c. 
These are covered with rich grass, 


MARSHES, 


Marshes are lands that are often covered with 
water, about as high as the ancles, and sometimes 
much deeper. They are mostly in flat countries, 
or countries without hills. The most marshy 
grounds in England are in Lincolnshire, and 
Cambridgeshire. The fens or marshes of Ely in 
the latter county are well known. There is a 
remarkable tract of marshy ground which runs 
through Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, and Lincoln, It was drained (that 
is, the waters were let out, by digging little chan- 
nels, into which they run) by William, Earl of 
Bedford, in 1649. In Ireland, some marshes, 
called bogs or morasses, are very large, and will 

move like a boat when you stand on them. 
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SAS i PLAINS. 

A Plain is a large, open, flat country. In 
Russia, plains are very common and immensely 
large; they are there called steppes; some of 
them are very barren. In England, the most 
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remarkable is Salisbury Plain; it is fifty miles 
long, and from thirty-five to forty broad; neither 
house nor tree is to be seen on it for miles. The 
grass feeds sheep. Some curious huge stones are 
piled on a part of it, which is called Stonehenge.¢. 


DESERTS. 

A Desert, or Wilderness, is a waste country, 
mostly all sand. We have no deserts in England. 
The most remarkable in the world are the Deserts 
of Arabia, in Asia; and Sahara, or Zahara, called 
the Great Desert, im Africa: it is about 3000 miles 
long and 1000 broad. In this desert there are 
some spots which are very fruitful, but amidst the 
vast sands they are just like islands in the sea; 
these spots are called oases. ‘The winds often 
blow the sands like waves, and hundreds of travel- 
lers, and even some inhabited oases, are smothered 
and buried for ever. These sands are very hot, 
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FORESTS. CJ 
There are a great many large forests on the 
continent, and in other parts of the world; but in 
England, forests are few and small; the most fa- 
mous are, 1. The New Forest, in Hampshire. King 
William Rufus was shot by an arrow in this forest 
which Walter Tyrrel let fly at some game. A 
stone is set up on the spot to remember it. 2. 
Sherwood Forest, in Nottinghamshire, famous for 
a robber named Robin Hood, and another under 
him named Little John, the second commander of 
a body of robbers, who lived in the forest, and 
rushed out on travellers and on the surrounding 
country, spreading terror every where; they kept 
possession of the forest nearly sixty years; their 
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first appearance was in the year 1189, and in the 
reign of Richard 1. 3. The Forest of Dean, in 


Gloucestershire ; it now abounds in orchards. 


COASTS. 


Coasts are the edges next the sea, of all countries: 
they are called by the names of the countries or 
places in which they are; as the coast of France, 
the coast of Spain, &c.; the coast of Kent, the 
coast of Sussex, &c. Coast also means shore. 


ROCKS, SHOALS, SANDS. 


Rocks, Cliffs, or Crags, are steep hills, generally 
of rough huge stones ; they are to be seen inland, 
but more particularly they are found, looking like 
walls of the coast by the side of the sea, and when 
ships are driven against them, by the winds, they 
are dashed to pieces. Some of them stretch out a 
great way under the water into the sea, and then, 
ships passing over them are split, as if they were 
cut in two. 

Shoals are shallow or small banks under the 
water, as dangerous as rocks. 

Sands are also dangerous at sea; there are some 
places where they often gather from the bottom 
of the sea, and form shifting or moving little hills, 
carried about by the waves, and ships are lost by 
sticking in these hills. 

But seamen know where many of them are, and 
avoid them; and in the day-time they see a white 
foam, to warn them, rising up at sea, and called 
breakers, because the waves strike the rocks, and 
shoals, and sands, and break against them, and 
become white froth. To prevent sailors from 
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running their ships on them at night, there are- 
Beacons or Light Houses, which are built on the 
coasts or in the sea on rocks. They are like 
huge lanterns,—larger than a church-tower or 
steeple, and have great lights at the top of them, 
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which are watched every night that they may be 
kept burning. There is a remarkable Light House 
called the Eddystone, off Plymouth ; it is eighty 
feet high, and twelve miles from land. 


HEATHS, MOORS, COMMONS. 


These are hills or plains in a rough state, with 
thistles, nettles, and weeds growing very wild 
about them, and grass of all kinds. They are of 
different sizes. 


CAVERNS, MINES, QUARRIES. 


Caverns are large hollow places, like cham- 
bers under ground, mostly of rock. The most 
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remarkable in England are in Derbyshire. Pool’s 
Hole is one of them. It is under a high hill or 
mountain, called the Peak, and near the Village 
of Buxton. This cave is entered by a low and 
narrow way, but it soon opens into a spacious 
place, near 700 feet long, with an arched roof 
like that of an ancient cathedral. In Scotland is 
the grand Staffa Cavern, or Fingal’s Cavern, 
called Fingal’s Cave ; and in Ireland, off Antrim, 
is the Giant’s Causeway, so called from its great- 
ness. The Grotto del Cane, near Naples, is also 
very curious. ‘There is also the Cavern of Gargle- 
wreath in Germany, and the great Cavern of 
Guacharo in South America, =~ 0 an), 
Mines are like caverns, but they are mostly 
made by boring and digging the earth to a very 
great depth, in order to get at its treasures. All 
metals are dug out of mines. In Mexico and 


Peru in South America, there are rich gold and <: 


silver mines. In England we have mines. Corn- 
wall has many mines, where are found tin, copper, 
and lead. ‘These are found in stone, like veins in 
the hand or arm, and being put into a hot fire 
they are melted and separated from the stone, 
when they are made into different useful things, 
as pots, kettles, &c. In Devonshire there are 
mines also. In Durham there are large mines of 
lead and iron. The last county has also many 
mines of coal. 

Quarries are large pits or mines, out of which 
stone and slate are dug. 
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OCEANS. 


An Ocean is the largest of all bodies of water, 
and its parts are not separated by land. There 
are four principal oceans,—the Pacific, the Atlan- 
tic, the Indian, and the Northern. 

The Pacific is called the North Pacific, on the 
north side of the equator, and the South Pacific on 
the south side of the equator. The Atlantic is 
also called North and South in the same way. 
Besides these there is the Southern Ocean, called 
also the Antarctic, and the German Ocean, called 
the North Sea. 

1, The Pacific Ocean, called by some, errone- 
ously, the South Sea, lies between Asia and 
America; it was named Pacific, or Peaceful, by 
Magellan, who sailed for nearly four months in 
one line through it, without seeing land all that 
time, but he had pleasant wind and weather. This 
body of water is no less than ten thousand miles 
broad! How mighty is the power of that God who 
has set bounds to the seas, or they would swallow 
up every living creature on the face of the earth! 
‘*The Lord sitteth on the flood. The Lord on 
high is mightier than the noise of many waters. 
He gathereth the waters of the sea together as an 
heap, he layeth up the depth in storehouses. Let 
all the earth fear him—let all the inhabitants of 
the world stand in awe of him.” 

2. The Atlantic Ocean lies between Africa and 
America; it takes its name from Mount Atlas in 
Africa; it is more than two thousand miles broad. 
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We must cross the North Atlantic to go to North 
America. 

3. The Jndian Ocean washes the east coast of 
Africa, Bengal in India, the isles of Sumatra and 
Java, and the west coast of New Holland. 

4. The Northern or Irozen Ocean is within the 
Arctic circle, and washes the North Pole; it is so 
cold there, that mountains of ice are continually 
floating about, and much of the ocean is frozen 
over. This is sometimes called the Arctic Ocean, 
because it is within the arctic circle. 

5. We add the German Ocean, which chiefly 
divides Scotland from Sweden and Denmark. 


SEAS. 


Seas are large bodies of water, with land on. 
every side but where they join the ocean. The 
chief seas are, 

1. The Mediterranean Sea; this joins the At- 
lantic Ocean by the Straits of Gibraltar, where 
it divides Europe from Africa, and at the other 
end it divides Europe from Asia; it is very large, 
and contains many islands, among which are 
Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily, and Cyprus. 

2. The Baltic Sea is entered by a narrow strait 
called the Sound, which is only four miles a¢toss ; 
it is 600 miles long, and from 80 to 150 miles 
wide; ships go this way to Russia. There are 
many islands in the Baltic. 

The Agean which is properly a part of the 
Mediterranean Sea; it has a great many islands 
‘in it, Rhodes, Batis. &c. which are called the 
Archipelago Islands, and hence it has been some- 
times called the Archipelago Sea. 
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4. The White Sea, which joins the Frozen 
Ocean. The town of Archangel, in Russia, is 
near this sea. 

5. The Black Sea: this is partly in Bade 
and partly in Asia, and chiefly washes the coast 
of European Turkey on the side next Europe; it 
is what is called an inland sea, and is entered by 
the Archipelago. 

6. The Caspian Sea, bettie every where sur- 
rounded by land, is more properly a lake: it is in 
Asia and on the borders of Europe; it is 700 
miles long, and its greatest width is 260 miles; 
it is full of shoals, and is not safe for large ships 
to sail in it. 

7. The Red Sea divides Africa from Arabia ; 
it is separated from the Mediterranean by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and is connected with the Indian 
Ocean ; it is 1300 miles long and 200 miles broad 
in the widest part. This sea is remarkable in 
Scripture history. Here the waters were divided 
by a strong wind for the children of Israel to 
escape from the bondage of the Egyptians, and 
King Pharaoh, of Egypt, and all his Nghe in 
pursuing them, were drowned. 

8. The Arabian Sea is a kind of large bay on 
the Indian Ocean. 

9. The China Sea runs across between the 
North Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


10. The Yellow Sea, in China, joins the North | 


Pacifie ocean. 
BAYS. 


A Bay may be called a huge basin of water 


formed on any coast out of the waters of the sea. — 
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1. The Bay of Biscay is very large. It is in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, and runs into a large 
hollow which partly divides France from Spain. 
It takes its name of Biscay from the part of 
Spain so called, which it touches. 

2. The Bay of Bengal is in the Indian Ocean. 
The river Ganges empties itself there. The Bay 
takes its name from a country called Bengal. 

3. Baffin’s Bay is in North America. It is so 
called after an Englishman named Baffin, who 
first found it out in 1662. 

4, Hudson’s Bay is in North America. This, 
too, is called after an Englishman, Captain Henry 
Hudson, who discovered it in 1610. 

5. The Bay of Naples, in Italy, is one of the 
finest in the world. It is about thirty miles ~ 
across it, or in diameter, as it is called, which 
means across the middle of a circle. 

6. The Bay of Penzance, in the county of Corn- 
wall, in England, is a small copy of the beautiful 
Bay of Naples. There are many other bays. 


GULFS. 


A Bay and Gulf are something alike, as both 
run out of the sea into the land. But a bay is 
like the shape of a basin, and a gulf like that of a 
dish. The bay is a kind of circle, or rather half 
circle, and the gulf is what we call oblong, running 
up in a more narrow form into the land, something 
like a river. 

1. The Gulf of Venice runs out of the Mediter- 
ranean, between Italy and Turkey. 

2 The Gulf of Bothnia runs out of the Baltic 
Sea, up into the heart of Sweden. 
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3. The Gulf of Finland runs out of the Baltic, 
eastward, between Sweden and Russia. | 

4. The Gulf of Mexico is an immense gulf in 
North America. 

5. The Persian Gulf is entered by the Indian 
Ocean, and across the Arabian Sea. It is 500 
miles long, and in some places 250 miles broad. 
Pearls are fished for in a part of it. 


STRAITS AND CHANNELS, 


~ A Strait is a narrow passage of water, by which 
we go out of one sea into another, or out of one 
ocean into another, or from one part of each to 
another part. 

1. The Straits of Gibraltar lead out of the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Mediterranean Sea. 
They divide Africa from Spain. 

2. The Strait of Constantinople is twenty miles 
long, and a mile and a quarter broad. This strait 
separates in this part between Europe and Asia. 

3. The Straits of Magellan, at the end of South 
America, are 300 miles long. They are danger- 
ous to pass through, and therefore sailors go round 
Cape Horn, the extreme point. 

4, St. George’s Channel divides England and 
Ireland. It is about sixty miles across, in the 
usual passage from Holyhead to Dublin. 

5. The English Channel, including the straits 
of Calais or Dover, separates France from Eng- 
land. From Dover to Calais it is twenty-one 
miles. 

6. The Bristol Channel separates Wales from 
Devon and Cornwall. It joins St. George’s Chan- 
nel at its widest part. 
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LAKES. 


Lakes are bodies of water greatly admired for 
their beauty, being usually surrounded by high 
hills, and being often as smooth as glass, and as 
clear as the purest glass of water. 

The Canadian Lakes, in North America, are . 
the largest in the world. They are as large as 
seas, Lake Superior is 1500 miles round, and 
contains the greatest body of fresh water on the 
globe. Lake Huron is 1000 miles round, and is 
liable to dangerous storms like the ocean. Lake 
Michgan, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario, are also 
very large. Amen pray 

Italy and Switzerland have beautiful lakes. 
The Lake of Geneva is much admired. It is 
fifty-four miles long, and twelve wide. 

The Lakes of Scotland are very fine. Loch 
(that is lake) Lomond is the most celebrated. It 
is thirty miles long, and in one part nine miles 
broad, and is studded with little islands. 

The Lakes of Ireland are beautiful. The 
largest is Lough (pronounced like Loff, meaning 
lake) Earne. It is thirty miles long, and in 
some parts ten broad. 

The Lakes of England are mostly small. 
Windermere, in the county of Westmoreland, is 
reckoned beautiful. It is fifteen miles long, and 
a mile broad. Some lakes are in the county of 
Cumberland. 


RIVERS. 


A River is a quantity of fresh water rising from 
some spring, often in a rock, and running through 
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valleys into the sea, receiving the drainings of the 
plains, and especially of the hills in its way, and 
so returning to the sea. The water which had 
ascended from the sea in vapours, formed itself 
into clouds and watered the land, and formed the 
springs. Rivers often divide countries, and sepa- 
rate counties from each other. 

The largest rivers in the world are in AMERIcA, 
and there are a great many of them to be seen 
there. The river Mis-sis-sip-pi rises near Lake 
Superior, and is above 1600 miles long. It is 
joined by the river Mis-sou-ri, after the latter has 
run 3000 miles, and, both united, run 1000 miles 
further into the sea. The river St. Lanrence, 
North America, begins at the Lake Ontario, and is 
700 miles long, emptying itself into the Atlantic 
Ocean, at the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its mouth 
or entrance is ninety miles across. It is nav-i- 
ga-ble, that is, fit for ships to sail on, and the 
largest ships too, as far as Quebec, which is half 
its length. The river Sus-que-han-na is 620 
miles long, The Po-tow-mack is 400 miles long. 
The Ohio and the Jllinois are large rivers which 
empty themselves into the Mississippi. 

In South America the river Maranon runs 
4000 miles, and is navigable for large ships nearly 
all the way. The Rio de la Plata flows into the 
‘Atlantic Ocean, and runs 1600 miles. ‘The river 
Orinoko is 1500 miles long. 

In Asia, the Whanghai, or Yellow Rwer, is 
the largest; it rises in Tartary, passes through 
China, and goes into the Eastern Ocean. It is 
about 3000 miles long. The Eu-phra-tes rises 
in the mountains of Ar-me-ni-a, and runs 1500 
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miles into the Persian Gulf. The Tigris joins 
the Euphrates near its mouth, and runs about 
1000 miles. The Jndus rises in the Tibetian 
Mountains, and runs 1600 miles. The Ganges 
rises in the Himalayan Mountains, and runs 1500 
miles into the Bay of Bengal. The Ganges often 
overflows the hot country through which it runs 
for above 100 miles, and thus makes it fruitful; 
on account of which, the people, who are Pagans, 
or worshippers of wood and stone, adore it, and 
think they wash away their sins by bathing in it 
There are some other immense rivers in Asia; but 
they are of less note. 

In Arrica is the famous river Nile, which, by 
overflowing its banks, waters the corn and fruits 
in Egypt, which otherwise would not grow in that 
country, as there is very little rain there. This 
river abounds with a large, scaly, ugly, and cruel 
_ animal, called the crocodile, which hides in the 
mud near its banks, and pounces out on men and 
beasts that go to get the water, and devours them. 
The Nile is 2500 miles long, but is never more 
than from a quarter to half a mile broad. On 
the west side of Africa is the great river Niger. 
The river Senegal runs 1000 miles, and the river 
Gambia 400. On the latter are English scttle- 
ments, or houses built for English people, who 
exchange articles there, with the black natives, for 
gold. ‘The Congo river is also famous for its size. 

European Rivers are not in general large. 
The most famous in England is the Thames, 
which rises from a spring near Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire. It is navigable for nearly 140 
miles above London Bridge. Its length is 220 
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miles. It is the most renowned for trade of any 
river in the world, ships from all nations con- 
stantly bringing their wealth on its bosom, to 
exchange for British articles. Other important 
trading rivers in England are the Tyne, the 
Mersey, the Severn, and the Humber. 

In Scotland are the Clyde, 70 miles long; the 
Tay, the Spey, and the Dee, 100 miles each ; 
and the Tweed, which divides England and Scot- 
land at the town of Berwick. 

In Ireland are the Shannon, that passes by 
Limerick, a noble river, 200 miles long, and from 
three to ten miles broad; and the Liffey, that 
runs through Dublin. 

In France, the principal rivers are, the Seine, 
which runs through Paris, and empties itself in 
the English Channel at Havre, after passing 420 
miles; the Loire, which runs 550 miles; the 
Rhone, 508 miles; and the Garonne, 350. 

In Germany, are the Elbe, 700 miles long; 
the Weser, 330 miles; the Rhine, a fine river, 
848 miles long; the Danube, that runs by Vienna; 
it is 1800 miles long, being the largest river in 
Europe. 

In Holland, or the Netherlands, are the Scheldt, 
200 miles long; and the Meuse, or Maas, whose 
banks are very beautiful, 400 miles long. 

In Italy, are the Po, flowing by Turin; it is 
450 miles long. The Adige is 250 miles long ; 
the Tiber runs by Rome, it is 160 miles long ; 
the Arno runs 100 miles. 

In Spain, are the Ebro, 400 miles long; the 
Guadalquiver [pronounced Goo-ah-dal-kee-ver, | 
the same length; the Guadiana [pronounced 
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Goo-ah-di-ahna, | 500 miles long, and running 
partly between Spain and Portugal; the Zagus, 
600 miles long ; the Douro, 400 miles long. 

In Portugal, are the Tagus, just named, which 
runs out of Spain, and flows by Lisbon; the 
Douro, just named; the Mondego, 100 miles 
long; the Minho, 140 miles long. 

In Prussia, are the Elbe, the same that is 
named in Germany; the Oder, 600 miles long ; 
the Vistula, a noble river, running by Warsaw, 
in Poland, 650 miles long; the Memel, 400 miles 
long. 

In Russia, are the Wolga, 2,500 miles long ; 
the Don, 1,100 miles long; the Dneiper, 1,200 
miles long; the Dniester, 700 miles long. There 
are many other long riversin Russia. The Neva 
is but 35 miles long, but is dignified by the city 
of Petersburgh standing on its banks. 

In Sweden, are the Dahl, 250 miles long; and 
the Tornea, 350 miles, 

In Denmark are no large rivers. 

In Norway, is the Glomano, 350 miles long. 
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These are caused by a river running to a steep 
place, down which it-falls; and if it be very 
steep, with a dreadful roar and crash.’ The river 
Niagara, in North America, has a cataract which 
falls from the vast height of 137 feet, which is 
more than twenty times the height of the tallest 
man, while the breadth of the fall is three quarters 
of a mile. No less than 670,250 tons of water 
fall from it every minute. It makes so great a 
noise, that it is heard forty miles off, —as far as 
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from London to Reading, or from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow! And the frothy mist made by its 
splashing is seen seventy miles off. In North 
America are also the falls of the Missouri, of 
Tuccoa, Franklin County, and of Montmorency, 
near Quebec. The Rhine and the Danube, in 
Germany, have great falls; and in Scotland there 
are the beautiful falls of the Clyde. For about a 
mile they fall from rock to rock. One fall is 60 
feet, and another 100 feet. They are a most 
wonderful and awful sight. 


Vath CANALS. ~~,“ fi.) 


Canals are artificial rivers, made by men to 
convey ships and boats from place to place, by 
shorter ways than rivers, as the latter generally 
wind a great deal. Canals are also cut to supply 
the place of rivers where there are none. In 
England we have many. The Grand Junction 
Canal is united with many others, and by it we 
can send goods half way over the kingdom. It is 
90 miles long.—In Scotland is a very noble 
canal, which, being cut across the country, saves 
ships from going round even 1000 miles. It is 
35 miles long, from the Forth to the Clyde, two 
rivers at the opposite sides of Scotland. It is 
often cut through solid rocks, and carried over 
very high ground. 

The Royal Canal of France is 152 miles long, 
running, by joining some rivers, from the Medi- 
terranean sea to the Atlantic. It has many other 
canals. 

The Imperial Canal, in China, is upwards of 
2000 miles long, and is a wonderful work. 
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Holland, with the Netherlands, abounds in 
canals, which are as numerous and useful there 
for boats, as the turnpike-roads are for coaches 
and carts in England. 


AQUEDUCTS. 


Aqueducts differ from canals, because the latter 
run along the ground, but the former run over an 
arch or bridge; hence they will carry water like 
canals over bridges, built across valleys from hill 
to hill. The largest aqueduct now existing was 
built by Louis XIV. King of France, near Main- 
tenon. Aqueducts in England are made to con- 
tinue the canals across rivers and steep places. 
The great canal in Scotland has 38 aqueducts 
made of hewn stone; near Glasgow is one 420 
feet long, and 65 feet above the river below, so 
that those who pass under it in the river, have 
large ships sailing over their heads. The royal 
canal of France has 37 aqueducts. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


EMPIRES. 


An Empire is the largest political division of 
the earth. An Emperor is greater than a king, 
and an empire is greater than a kingdom. 

1. The largest empire in the world is Russia. 
It lies in the north of Europe, of which it shares 
a large portion, and it has also all the northern 
parts of Asia. It is so cold in Russia, in the 
winter, that icicles often hang to people’s eye- 
lashes. Persons then travel on sledges, or car- 
riages without wheels, which are drawn along the 
streets and roads, at a great rate, over the snow. 

Moscow is a large and ancient city of Russia, 
‘and its capital. It has one hundred thousand 
houses and fifty churches. Moscow was burnt 
down by the Russians in 1812, to prevent the 
French from having it. 

Another city, called by some the capital of 
Russia, is Pe-ters-burg, which means Peters- 
town, because it was built by Peter the Great. 
Here the Emperor lives and has very fine 
palaces, but the houses are chiefly of wood. 
This city has two hundred and seventy thousand 
inhabitants. 

Russia is mostly a flat country. 

Russia trades chiefly in hemp, tallow, hides, 
and tar. 

The size of Russia in Europe is more than a 
million of square miles; Russian dominions in 
Asia, three millions and a half of square miles ; 
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and in America, half a million, making altoge- 
ther almost five millions and a half of square 
miles. 

The population of Russia is fifty-five millions and 
a half, that is, it contains fifty-five millions and 
a half of people ; its subjects in Asia are thirteen 
millions, and in America sixty thousand. The 
common Russians wear bushy beards. 

The Emperor is a despot—that is, one that does 
as he pleases with the people. Most of the 
countrymen are a kind of slaves, and belong to 
their lords and owners of the land on which they 
live, just as the horses and cows do. 

The language of the Russians is called Russ. 

The religion of the Russians is much like the 
Roman Catholic, and is called the Greek Religion. 

2. China is the most ancient and most popu- 
lous empire in the world. The empire is all in 
Asia. It is four thousand nine hundred miles 
long, and two thousand miles broad. Being so 
large, it has nearly all the changes of heat and 
cold in the world in its different parts. 

The Chinese are a peculiar people. They live 
quite to themselves, and will not let people of 
other nations mix with them. They never make 
war. Their women are not usually allowed to | 
shew themselves, and have their feet confined in 
infancy to make them very small. The men and 
women dress nearly alike except about the head. 
The men’s heads are shaved except at the crown, 
from which their black hair is twisted like a horse- 
‘whip, and hangs down to their heels. In China 
‘people cannot dress as they please, but every 
rank must wear particular colours. The common 
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people dress in blue or black, and the royal family 
only, may wear yellow. ‘The Chinese have very 
little eyes, flat faces and flat noses. In general 
they are a very nasty people. 

One great curiosity in China is the great wall, 
~ which runs along the north side, and was built to 
protect it from the Tartars, who, however, con- 
quered the Chinese and rule to this day. This 
wall is fifteen hundred miles long, and is carried 
over mountains and valleys, over arches and 
rivers. It is in general twenty-five feet high 
and fifteen feet thick, so that five men on horse- 
back may ride side by side upon it, and at every 
hundred yards it has a tower. 

The chief cities of China are Pekin, Nankin, 
and Canton. 

1. Pekin. Here the Emperor lives. It con- 
tains above two millions of inhabitants, that is 
twice as many as London! It is walled round. 

2. Nankin. The walls of Nankin are seven- 
teen miles round. Our cloth called Nankin 
comes from this place. It is remarkable for a 
curious tower 200 feet high, called the Porcelain 
Tower, because it is covered with tiles made of 
china. 

3. Canton. Here only people of other nations 
may trade. It is surrounded by a high wall, and 
none but Chinese may enter the city. A great 
many people live in vessels upon the river. The 
English have warehouses here to put their goods in. 

There are said to be 4,400 walled towns of 


great size in China. The houses are neat, though * 


the people are not so in their own persons. 
Twenty millions of pounds of tea are sold at 
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Canton by the Chinese every year, fourteen mil- 
lions of which are bought by the English. 

China is in general a flat country. 

The Chinese people are very industrious, and 
the young pay great respect to the old. 

The population of China has been called three 
hundred millions; it has lately been supposed 
that it is about one hundred and fifty millions, 
which is half that number. 

The Emperor is a despot. 

The language is very curious, and is called 
Chinese. 

The religion is Paganism, or the worship of 
idols made of wood, &c., or of pictures finely co- 
loured. 


3. Japan is an empire made of islands. The 
largest Japan island is called Niphon; it is the 
size of England and Scotland, and here is the 
capital called Jeddo. The Japanese trade only 
- with the Chinese, on pain of death. Their man- 
“ners much resemble those of that nation, but they 
are more honest. They are fond of learning, 
| F 
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Jeddo, the capital; was on fire in 1658, and in 
forty-eight hours one hundred thousand houses 
were burnt, being cased with wood. 

The population of Japan is thirty millions. 

4, Turkey is a large empire. It extends over 
- parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. It has an 
army of four hundred thousand men. 

The Turks are generally tall and strong, and 
well made. They are an idle, dirty, cruel, and 
ignorant people. They are fond of smoking. 
They have long beards, and dress in loose robes 
like morning gowns, and wear turbans on their 
heads which are like a piece of cloth rolled up. 
None but a Turk dares to wear a white turban. 
They sit, eat, and sleep on the floor, on cushions 
and carpets. They chew opium, which is made 
of poppies, and with this they get tipsy. They 
may have four wives each, and they shut their 
women up in close confinement. 

The capital of all Turkey is the city of Con- 
stantinople. It is beautifully situated on seven 
hills by the sea, but its houses are of wood, and 
very often great fires burn down large parts of 
the city. Frequently ten or fifteen thousand 
houses have been burnt, and in 1791 no less than 
thirty-two thousand houses were destroyed. In 
1812 and 1813 three hundred thousand of its 
inhabitants were also destroyed by the plague. 
The population of Constantinople has been 
reckoned at four hundred thousand, one half 
being Turks, and the rest of other nations. The 
streets are narrow and filthy, and swarm with 
dogs that live in them, and belong to nobody. 

The harbour of Constantinople is one of the 
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finest in the world, and will hold twelve hundred 
ships, but the Turks are not great traders. 

The Se-rag-li-o, (pronounced Se-ral-yo) where 
the Emperor keeps his wives, and the Mosque 
(pronounced Mosk) of Sancta Sophia, are the 
finest buildings at Constantinople. 

The population of Turkey was till lately twenty- 
two millions, ten in Europe, and twelve in Asia. 
From various revolts among the dependent states, 
and other losses, it is probable the number is | 
greatly on the decrease. 

The Emperor of Turkey is called the Grand 
Seignior, (pronounced Seen-yur) and the lives 
and property of his people are at his will. The 
Grand Vizier is his chief minister, whose head he 
suddenly cuts off when he displeases him, and 
replaces him by another, who usually stands the 
chance of sharing the same fate. 

The language of the Turks is the Turkish. 

In religion the Turks are Ma-hom-etans, or 
followers of Ma-ho-met, a pre-ten-ded prophet. 
They hate Christians and Jews. 

Figs come from Turkey. 

5. The Burm-han or Bir-man empire in Asia, 
is about 1000 miles long and 700 broad, and is 
the most extensive sovereignty of India. It was 
thought to contain 17 millions of people, but they 
are now reckoned at three millions only. The 
capital is called Um-me-ra-poo-ra. | 

In religion the Burmese are Pagans, or wor- . 

shippers of idols. 
_ 6. Austria is a powerful empire of Europe, but 
not naval, having only two sea-ports, Venice and 
Trieste. » 
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Vienna is the chief city of Austria. The Emperor 
reigns over Moravia, Bohemia, Hungary, part of 
Poland, and part of Italy, in all about 30 millions 
of people. The chief city of Bohemia is Prague. 

The chief city of Hungary is Presburg.—The 
Emperor’s eldest son is called King of Hungary. 
The Emperor has also the fine cities of Venice 
and Milan, in Italy. 

The people of Germany are Protestants and 
Catholics in religion. 

7. Morocco is an empire of Africa. It is about 
590 miles long, and 260 broad. Christians are 
kept to work here as black slaves are kept by 
Christians in the West Indies. There are deserts 
in Morocco, in which are lions, tigers, leopards, 
and serpents. Oranges, lemons, figs, and other 
fine fruits, grow in Morocco. 

The emperor is arbitrary,—that is, he does as 
he pleases with his subjects, and he is often very 
cruel. Morocco is the chief city. The religion 
of Morocco is Mahometanism. 

8. Bornou is an extensive empire of Negroland, 
in Africa. The sultan or emperor has 500 horses 
in his stables, and a vast army of horsemen, who 
fight with swords, pikes, and bows and arrows. 
Its capital is Bornou, where there is a large 
palace. 

9. Brazil, in South America, was formerly sub- 
ject to Portugal, but has lately been made into an 
empire, with a prince of Portugal for its emperor. 
His power is bounded, so that he cannot injure 
his people. The population is rather above two 
millions. Rio Janeiro is the capital. It has a 
fine harbour. The houses are built of stone; 
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there are also many elegant churches. The 
population is one hundred thousand, thirty thou- 
sand being white, thirty thousand mulattoes or 
dark coloured, and the rest negroes, who are black 
men. Brazil abounds in diamonds. The present 
emperor is quite an infant, his father having 
recently been dethroned. 


KINGDOMS. 


A kingdom is ruled by a king. The eldest 
son of the king has the right to take his place, 
and reign when he dies. If he has no son, his 
grandson takes his place; and if he has no chil- 
dren nor grandchildren, then his eldest brother 
or nearest relative. In England, females may 
reign alone. The principal kingdoms of the 
world are in Europe. 


1. France is the largest of these. It has about 
thirty millions of people, and extends about two 
hundred and four thousand square miles. The 
people are very polite and lively. The air of the 
South of France is very soft and fine, and good 
for those that are sickly. 

Paris is the capital of France. It has about 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants, being about ’ 
two parts out of three as large as London. It 
has narrow and dirty streets, but many fine palaces 
in open situations. 

In France there are many famous cities: Lisle, 
Amiens, Rouen, Lyons, Toulouse, and others. 

It has also famous sea-ports: as Calais, nearest 
to England, Boulogne (pronounced Bolone), 
Dieppe (pronounced Dee-ep), Havre (pronounced 
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like Hahvrer), Cherbourg (pronounced Sherboorg), 
Brest, Bordeaux (pronounced Bore-doe), Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, (pronounced Too-lone), &c. At 
Brest and Toulon the French have their largest 
ships of war. 

Louis Philippe, late duke of Orleans, and re- 
lated to Charles X. the late king of France, is 
now raised to the French throne. In 1830 there 
was a revolution in that kingdom, when Charles 
was forced to abdicate or give up his crown. The 
present king is not called king of France, but king 
of the French. 

France is a limited monarchy. The French 
have a parliament or meeting of persons chosen 
by the people to settle the affairs of the nation. 

The French can raise a large fleet and army. 

The religion of most of the French people is 
the Roman Catholic; but some are Protestants, 
especially in the south; they have often been 
cruelly persecuted under the old kings, and nearly 
destroyed. 

The French are famous for making excellent 
silks, brandy, and gloves. 


2. The United Kingdom of Grear Briratn, 
and IrrLrAnp. Great Britain includes England, 
bounded by the Tweed river in the north, Scotland 
beyond the Tweed, and Wales, which is bounded 
by Shropshire and other English counties. 

England and Wales cover about fifty-seven 
thousand square miles. England is about 580 
miles long, and in its broadest part 370 miles. 

The population of England and Wales is about 
eleven millions and a half. 


? 


(° 


= 
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Scotland is about 270 miles long, and tts 
breadth is from 80 to 160, miles, making above 
thirty thousand square miles. Its population is 
rather more than two millions. 

Lreland is about 235 miles long and 182 broad, 
and covers about thirty-two thousand square miles. 
Its population is nearly seven millions : 

Making Great Britain and Ireland to have a 
population of about twenty millions. 

As this is our own beloved country, we must 
say something more about it than about the rest. 

England is bounded on the east by the German 
Ocean, on the south by the English Channel, on 
the west by Wales and St. George’s Channel, and 
on the north by the river Tweed. 

It was divided by King Aurrep into counties 
or shires. In England and Wales there are the 
same number of counties as there are weeks in 
the year, that is fifty-two; forty of these are in 
England, twelve are in Wales. 

Six counties are Northern, or nearest to Scor- 
LAND; these are, 

Counties. Chief Towns. 
NortuHuMBertanp, famous for Aaah ewcastle-upon- 

MIDERU Wale et & MR KESS a OS bate Tyne, Alnwick. 
CumBertanp, famous for lead and Carlisle. 

other:mines. 4 2... /s.:.+.¢r death aie 
Duruaw, famous for coals, §c. .... 
Yorxsuire, famous for making cloth 

for coats, &c., and being the dargest York. 

county in England... relat: 
WestTMoRELAND, famous for beauti- 

fil Iakeoieahh de cain cash ave } Appleby. 
Lancasuire, famous for its large ances 


Durham. 


population and cotton manufacto- > Manchester, 
i keep Ie see ceveees. J Liverpool. 
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Four counties border on Watzs; these are, 
Counties. Chief Towns. 
Cuesuire, famous for rocks of salt, 
at Northwich e's. ety oon’. 
SHROPSHIRE (0.0000 .00000...6. Shrewsbury. 
HererorpsuirE, famous for cider, H 
. ereford. 
a pleasant drink made of apples. . 
MONMOUTHSHIRE .. .cceesescoes Monmouth. 


Chester. 


Twelve counties are Midland, that is, not near 
the sea; these are, 


Norrincuamsurre, famous for Sher- 
wood Forest, where Robin Hood, ¢ottngham, 
a great robber, once lived ...... 
Dersysuire, famous for caverns, Derb 
and making china .......sseee- y- 
Srarrorpsuire, famous for making ) gm 
crockery ware, such as plates and sy eld 
MGR ACC did Bee iw ininid oA ins t 
Leicustersuire, famous for strong ty cicester 
dray horses and large sheep .... E 
Ruttanp, famous for being the i Oxtham 
smallest county in England .... , 


Norruampronsuire, famous for ) 1 o.thampton 
large horned cattle, and gentle- SAUNT A 
men’s country houses .. ...... eee 


factories of silk, and of iron, at ¢ Birmingham, 

Coventry and Birmingham...... Coventry. 
WorcrsTERSHIRE, famous for pears i wos cester. 

ANG China ican eee we ee wae , 
GuoucestTERsHIRE, famous for its ) Gloucester, 

mineral waters at Cheltenham ..  Cheltenhamn. 
OxrorpsHirE, famous for fine colle- 

ges at Oxford, to learn languages Rostra 

AIG BCLERCOS I AL Us ye aes ol tial» bare 
BuckiNGHaMsuirE, famous for lace- 

ma kite (PU iss e wteraenre blade ik’ 


Warwicksurre, famous for its manu- Warwick, 


; Buckingham. 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 


BeprorpsHirE, famous for lace- 
making and straw hats........ Bedford. 


Eight counties are Eastern, stretching from the 
left side of the river Thames, from London; these 
are, 


LIncotnsHIRE, next to Yorkshire in 

size, and famous for its marshes, ¢ Lincoln. 

or flat wet grounds... ........ § 
Huntineponsuire, famous for fine Hutindd 

SILOM: CHOOSE. ka'c Wislew ewes uct Manian lane 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, famous for its col- Casati 

leges of learning at Cambridge .. § “*™™P™CS® 
Norrotx, famous for butter, at Norwich 

Cambridge butter, and large farms § ~°' 1°" 
Surroik, famous for bad cheese, too ) BurySt.Edmunds 

hard to Bite ss 60s l- ese os «eeie's oof Lpewich. : 
Chelmsford, 
Colchester. 


Hertford 
HERTroRpSwIRE fost owe teen St. AA Tieeea' 


Essex e@eeeaeeoee eee eure eaee eerveee 


MipprEsex, famous as _ having 
Lonpon in it, which is a large 
city, the metropolis or chief city 
of the kingdom, having more 
than a million of inhabitants in 
and around it, and being, with 
its neighbourhood, about twenty 
THUGS TOUNG (25. cee avec ceenr 


> Lonpon. 


Three counties are South Eastern, to the right 
of the Thames River, from London; these are, 


Guildford, pro- 
SURREY. «: > vss eee Rees: 4 nouncedGildford, 
Kingston. 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Kent, famous for hops. It is the Serameagicney / 
nearest to France, being only Maras; 
twenty-one miles from Dover to Somos. 
C i eoenweeevneaeeer nee . ee : 
ptt See il kg CRRA 


Sussex, famous for having a fa--+ Lewes, 
vourite palace of the King’s, at “Chichester, 
Brighton 5... ¢ nh <9 ceececoees \ brighton. 
Four counties are Mid-South, or between Lon- 
don and the West of England; these are, 


Berxsuire, famous for the aie ae 
chief castle being in it, at Windsor § Windsor. 
Wiutsuire, famous for Salisbury 
Plain, a naked flat ground, with 


hardly house or tree, forty miles saint whe 
NURI, atS''e c/s ales w ae aoc > oy 8 4 | 
Hampsuire, famous for the beautiful Southampton, 
Isle of Wight ...........ee.+. § Portsmouth. 
Dorchester, 
Dorsetsurre, famous for ale..... 4 Pool, 
Weymonth. 


Three counties are South Western, called the 
West of England; they narrow off into a point 
which touches the Atlantic Ocean: these are, 


Taunton, 


S ETSHIRE ...eces Bion pares © He 
OMERS T tee pee Bath, 


Exeter, 
Devonsurre, famous for cyder ... >) Plymouth, 
Devonport. 
Cornwa t, famous for mines of Jead, i PE 
ts eb a OeNw Gs 2 ceases ad , 


QNVTLOOS 


. Ps, 
dS a ? ys +“ 
gh) ot 
veVhe 
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Twelve counties are in WaLrs.—Six counties 
are in North Wales; these are, 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Furintsuire, famous for fine hone ‘ Flint, 
: I++ Holywell. 
CARNARVONSHIRE, or CAERNARVON- ) Carnarvon, or 
sHIRE, famous for the high moun- > Caernarvon, 
tain of Snowden .............. ) Bangor. 
ANGLESEA, a large island, now join- AAT called 
ed to Caernarvonshire by a chain Bomarris, 
DridZevespuhieag CLeteveceaeese § Holyhead. 
Dolgelly, pro- 
nounced Dol- 
gethly. 


Montgomery, 
MOoNTGOMERYSHIRE) ..cceseccec:s Welch Pool. 


MeERIONETHSHIRE, famous for its 
mountains ereeerveeeeeeeevpeeeeee 


Six counties are called South Wales. 


Radnor, 
Presteign. 
CARDIGANSHIRE ..ese00..+ee00-- Cardigan. 
PEMBROKESHIRE ........8-.-.+-+ Pembroke. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, or CAERMAR- 2 Carmarthen, or 


RADNORSHIRE .o02.-ce0esceueseey 


DUB SAINI ais oa chasse hoa Caermarthen. 
Brecknock, or 
JBRECKNOCKSHIRE cccoccceccccecs : 
Brecon. 
Cardiff, 


SGLAMORGANSHIRE ececccsccce ec Sih a 


SCOTLAND. 


NORTHERN DIVISION, CONTAINING 


Kirkwall, in the 
Isle of Pomona. 

JAITHNESS-SHIRE ..eeee00..e0-- Wick. 

/UTHERLANDSHIRE ...0+.eeee..+- Dornock, 

OBR-SHIRG s 9:00. cha cil tahslbihln'are hed wari Dae 

PROMARTY 2... sse+seeeeees--++ Cromarty. 


Che Orxney and SuHetianp Iszes.. 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 


InverNEss-sHIRE, largest county in 


Scotland Se BL eee 


MIDDLE DIVISION. 


NRTRNORIRE 65 cack calcul wer ae’ NOD 
Murraysuire, or Exvcinsuire .... Elgin. 
Bawereuinbet. cc iececceeeraeaet bate 
ABERDEENSHIRE, — at Aberdeen is Ab 
seat outs ; erdeen. 

a fine university, with two colleges 
Bervie, or Inver- 

bervie. 
ANGuSSHIRE, or ForFARSHIRE .... Forfar. 
Firrsuire, —in this county are the C 

colleges for learning, at St. An- d raged’ ¢ 

drew's University ......  cees 5 iniek) ahpiatiee 
PER THABIRG fs 6 on 'o's tin be ab Cas ve REID 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE .........-.- Clackmannan. 
KINROSS-SHIRE oes. eeeseseeeees Kinross. 
STIRLINGSHIRE 4... ecscoesss+e-. dtirling. 
DuMBARTONSHIRE ..ee0eee.eee-- Dumbarton. 
ARGYLHGRIRB G5 6 66 500m ces bind AL MEROSY 
Bure  isicpieidiwaius <sncem siozeuhe.,9 01s, gh LUO SEYe 


KIncaRDINSHIRE, Or MEARNS .... : 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


Happinerton, or East Loru1an .. Haddington. 
BerwicksHirE, or Mrerse........ Dunse. 
Berwick-upon-I weEeD.—This town 

did belong to Scotland; it is reck- 

oned now a part of England, though 

onthe north side of the Tweed. It 

stands between both countries, 

and is under English law. 
Epinpurcusuire, or Mip-Loruian. 

Edinburgh is the capital of Scot- 

land, and has a fine university. \ Epinsuren, and 

It is a beautiful city, consisting of ( Leith. 

two towns, the one called the Old, 

and the other the New ........ 


re 
aahe., 4 ; 
ah os Ny 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE 4.cecceeeceevece Jedburgh. 
Linuitucowsurre, or West Lo- Linlithgow. 
THIAN eee eee ee cee eee veos aeee 


Lanarksuire.—In this county is a Glasgow, 
fine university at Glasgow..... ; Lanark. 
PEEBLESSHIRE...... cen adeleeasae Peebles. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. scoese se sccccs ... Selkirk. 
DumrrigssHIRE .............+.. Dumfries. 
Renfrew, 
RENFREWSHIRE, .o..cccccccecs 5 Paisley, 
Greenock, 
Aly nantes 5 cai ge. - Aoaty »» Ayr. 
Wicronsuire, or West Gattoway. 
This county is within twenty miles Wigton. 


of Ireland, from a place called 
PROtlcE MirteR co. casdicny, « fclae aed 
KIRcUDBRIGHTSHIRE .... 4.000005, Kireudbright. 


The Scotch counties are numerous, but they are 
very small. 


IRELAND. 


Treland is divided into four large parts, called 
Provinces, and. these four provinces are again di- 
vided into many small parts, each called Counties. 

1. The province of Uxsrer is in the North, and 
has nine counties. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 


Carrickfergus, 
Belfast. 
Down.—In this county is Donagha- 

dee, the nearest Les to Scotland, Connor, : 

being twenty-seven miles from it § Down Patrick. 

g y-seve es fro 
Pe MAG SS UT ee ee 5 Armagh. 
MONAGHAN foresees werd rast +: Monaghan, 
BPAVAR | PINES. Cirle 9 644d od es KORVER, 
G 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Fermanacnu.—the chief town is on i Enniskillen, or 
an island in a lake ........ e\sibie Inniskilling. 
EN RONE | Peele psc, 8a cecio ae elder «+ Omagh. 
DoneGalL...... Sine evepuen incense Littord, 
Donegal. 
Londonderry, 


Derry, or LONDONDERRY ...eee-. . 
; Coleraine. 


2. The province of LrinstrEr is in the South- 
East, and has twelve counties. 


MOUTH «cet eens ar it tas esce- Dundalk. 
PEATE SNe. 0's a wea Ros ome eles ote Trim. 
Dvusiiv.—Dublin city is the capital ) 

of all Ireland; it is a fine city, { Dublin. 


and has a university i eect . 
Wirceowe nicer cauiiet V uN Sea Wicklow. 
RR POR DG Ca bn Gitte 6 »ee+ Wexford. 
WILKEMNY) Cee eklein ss NEA ach Kilkenny. 
OARLOW, Uo vibes Pies sin cnet Bu) SDT: 
Kildare, 
KILDARE | cle uieus cis se ee gan yclecce ; Naas, 
Athy. 
QUEEN’s COUNTY .ecoeeeccce .«. Maryborough. 
Kina’s County .....e.ee0e eee. Philip’s Town. 
Wiper Ramer ei oS eldin @ mictite ieubls Mullingar. 


LONGFORD. | calbvGiinn «(e's obs spajeesce Teor es 


3. The province of Munster is in the South- 
West, and has six counties. 


TippERARyiys ose bce card os ede Caphelk 


WATRRFORDIN sc Ol eel eghia'els baie Waterford. 
CORR Hoar PENG IEA sidlé eras ae aipveta eran 
VERRY) Mee AL ered aki eee Tralee. 
Biwenik wie ieee d .: Limerick. 


CUARE | aioridpiaicbieia's eevee a Ennis. 
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4. The province of Connavcur is in the 
North-West, and has five counties. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
REIPROM Cs Ia ite ones oie Yala Carrick, 
Leitrim. 
SAGO? Pid DOUG ely ddlele clei ev ca Sligo 
DME URE rs sere ra ab aheh Gis thea it She Castlebar 
Ae WET SENN ensue). alia sree Galway. 
OmCGUEM ON; ys Su ic ne haa sea Roscommen. 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 


The Isle of Wight, mentioned in the account of 
Hampshire, to which it belongs. It is very beau- 
tiful, and is much visited. 

The Scilly Islands, off Cornwall, chiefly in- 
habited by fishermen. St. Mary’s Isle is the 
chief. St. Agnes has a light-house, 51 feet high. 
The Scilly Rocks are dangerous to ships; here 
Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and three large 
ships of war, with their crews, perished by ship- 
wreck in 1707. 

The Isles of Sark, Guernsey, Jersey, and Al- 
derney, near France. 

Lundy Isle, Bristol Channel. 

Holy Istand, Northumberland, off the coast of 
Durham. It has a town called Kilo. 

The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, off Cumber- 
land. It has several towns, Castletown, Douglas, 
Peel, and Ramsay, and trades ins and manufac- 
tures many useful articles. Its principal trade is 
a herring fishery. 

The Orkney Isles, Shetland Isles, Western Isles, 
or Hebrides, off Scotland. 

The Arran Isles, off Ireland. 
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3. Spain is 700 miles long and 700 broad. It 
is separated from France by the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains. 

The Spaniards are in general tall, dark com- 
plexioned, honourable in their dealings, but cruel 
bigots in religion. They are Roman Catholics, 
and allow no other religion in their country. 

Madrid is the capital of Spain. It has 200,000 
inhabitants. 

Some other large cities in Spain are Seville, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Granada, Salamanca, Saragossa, 
Valencia, Toledo. 

Its famous sea-ports are Cadiz, where its fleets 
are kept, Malaga, Barcelona, Carthagena, Alicant, 
and Corunna. At the last place Sir John Moore, 
a fine British general, was killed in battle, Ja- 
nuary 16th, 1809. 

Adjoining Spain is Gibraltar, a famous rock 
and fortress, which belongs to the English, and 
stands in the Mediterranean Sea. Near Gibraltar 
is Cape Trafalgar, where Admiral Lord Nelson 
was killed in battle, October 21st, 1805. 

Ferdinand the Seventh is now king of Spain. 

From the Spanish we get fine wines, wool, 
oranges, almonds, and nuts. 


4. Portugal is 310 miles long and 150 miles 
broad ; it joins Spain. 

The capital of Portugal is Lisbon. It is a sea- 
port city, and has a fine harbour, which will hold 
a thousand ships. It was destroyed in 1755, by 
a dreadful earthquake, but is improved by being 
rebuilt. It has about two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. 
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Besides Lisbon, Oporto is one of the most fa- 
mous cities in Portugal. It has sixty thousand 
inhabitants, and is famous for port wine. 

Portugal is so mild that sick persons go there 
to recover their health. Its religion is Catholic ; 
the people are superstitious. 

Portugal belongs to the young daughter of Don 
Pedro, the late emperor of the Brazils, but his 
brother, Don Miguel, has seized the throne for 
himself, It is now in a very disturbed state, 
Don Pedro having landed an army at Oporto to 
recover the kingdom for his daughter: 1832. 


5. Sweden is a kingdom in the north of Europe, 
800 miles long and 450 broad, which is more than 
as large again as Portugal. Lapland and Norway 
are included in it: till lately Norway belonged to 
Denmark. 

Stockholm is the capital of Sweden; it is a 
sea-port, with about one hundred thousand inha- 
bitants. 

Other principal places are Upsal, where there is 
an university, Gottenburg, Carlscrona, and Abo, 
in Finland. 

The trade in Sweden is in iron, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, and timber. 

The religion is Protestant, called Lutheran. 

The Swedes are an unpolished, but honest and 
brave people. 

Charles the Thirteenth, formerly a general of 
Buonaparte, Emperor of France, is now king; 
Gustavus, the king by right, having been deposed 
or deprived of his crown. 

Lapland, the most northern part of Europe, 

a3 
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belongs mostly to Sweden; it is covered with fo- 
rests of fir trees. The Laplanders are a very short 
people; they ride over the ice and snow of their 
cold country, in sledges drawn by rein deer. 

In Lapland the sun never shines for seven weeks 
in winter; the stars are bright at noonday, and 
the moon gives her light. In summer the sun also 
shines for seven weeks, night and day. 


6. Denmark. 

This kingdom is but small, and is nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea. 

The capital of Denmark is Copenhagen, situated 
in the Isle of Zealand. It is well built; its fine 
harbour will hold five hundred ships, and is always 
crowded. There is an university of learning. This 
city is five miles round. 

The chief town next to Copenhagen is Elsinore, 
also a sea-port. It is on the Isle of Zealand, and 
guards a narrow channel of the sea called The 
Sound, which is the way into the Baltic Sea. No 
ship must pass Elsinore without paying a toll to 
it for the King of Denmark, and out of this toll 
he pays for some light-houses and signals to guard 
ships from shoals and rocks which are found there. 
Near Elsinore is the fortress of Cronberg, which is 
its defence. In this fortress is a palace, in which 
Queen Matilda, sister to our King George the 
Third, and aunt to our King George the Fourth, 
was kept in prison by her husband, Christian, a 
late king of Denmark. 

The King of Denmark is an absolute monarch, 
that is, he does what he pleases with the people ; 
but he has lately given them a sort of parliament. 
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The religion of Denmark is Protestant, called 
Lutheran. 

Denmark has no mountains nor rivers, but 
many small streams. 

Holstein and Lauenburg are adjoining coun- 
tries, belonging to Denmark. 

Also Iceland, an island we have before named, 
which is full of volcanoes, frozen, and without the 
sun for two months in the winter; and Grern- 
LAND, on the coast of North America, where the 
winter is still more dreary and severe. The 
Greenlanders live much on a curious sea animal 
called a seal, with a head like a dog. 

Altona in Holstein, is a beautiful city, and con- 
tains 25,000 inhabitants. 

Near Zealand is that part of the sea called the 
Great Belt, and near it is the Little Belt. 


7. Prussia is bounded by Courland and the 
Baltic Sea on the north, Russia on the east, Ger- 
many on the west, and Saxony on the south. 

This kingdom is enlarged by the addition of 
Silesia a part of Poland, and a part of Saxony. 

The capital is Berlin, and has about two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. This is a city of great 
beauty, with fine buildings and gardens, and spa- 
cious, long, clean, and well-paved streets. Here 
is an university of learning. 

Prussia has also Konigsberg, a fortified city 
with a grand palace and many other fine buildings. 
This city has sixty thousand inhabitants, and is 
ten miles round. Another very beautiful city is 
Potsdam, with a royal palace. There is also 
Dantzic, with a good harbour for ships ; it is one 
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of the richest cities in Europe, and has about 
fifty thousand inhabitants; its houses are six or 
seven stories high. In 1709 Dantzic lost twenty- 
four thousand people, who died of the plague. 
Breslaw is another beautiful city, with sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Magdeburg is also a fine city, 
with nearly thirty thousand inhabitants; here 
there is a palace. The Austrians took this city 
by storm in 1631, and slew ten thousand of the 
inhabitants. 

The cities of Prussia are fortified like most of 
the cities on the continent, having strong stone 
walls all around them mounted with cannon to 
preserve them in war. The inhabitants are indus- 
trious manufacturers. 

The religion of Prussia is Protestant, but all 
are free. ‘The King of Prussia is absolute ; that 
is, he may do as he pleases.* 


8. The Netherlands. 

The King of the Netherlands was, till very 
lately, called the Stadholder of Holland. 

In 1814, he was made King of the Nether- 
lands; and Belgium, which had before belonged 
to Austria, and then to France, was made part of 
his kingdom. In 1830, the people revolted or re- 
belled against his authority; and in 1831, Bel- 
gium was formed into a separate kingdom. 

Batavia, or Holland, over which the Dutch 
king now rules consists of seven united provinces, 
containing three millions of people. It has ninety 
walled towns, besides many others, and above four 


* The smaller kingdoms of the Continent are named 
under Germany. 
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hundred villages. The inhabitants are chiefly 
commercial, and are very wealthy and industrious. 

The chief towns of Holland are,—1. Amster- 
dam, a great trading sea-port city. It is built on 
piles of wood, driven into marshy ground. The 
port is a mile and a half in length. The Stad- 
house at Amsterdam is very grand, and is built on 
nearly fourteen thousand piles. The water at 
Amsterdam is very bad to drink. 2. Rotterdam 
has a fine harbour, and is full of canals running 
up the streets. It has fifty thousand inhabitants. 
3. Leyden is a well fortified city, and has an uni- 
versity. It stands on fifty islands, and has one 
hundred and forty-five bridges. The university 
was almost entirely destroyed, by some gunpow- 
der blowing up, in 1807. 4. Haarlem, or Harlem, 
has also many canals; it has forty thousand inha- 
bitants. The organ in the great church there is 
famous, and has eight thousand pipes. 5. Delft 
is well built, with canals. in the street, planted on 
each side with trees. _ William the First, Prince 
of Orange, was assassinated here. 6. The Hague 
is called a village, but it has forty thousand inha- 
bitants. Its palaces are very grand indeed, its 
streets very fine, its situation is very pleasant, and 
its inhabitants are very polite. Here is the chief 
seat of government, where the king meets his peo- 
ple to settle the affairs of the nation. 7. Utrecht is 
a fortified city, with twenty thousand inhabitants. 
It has a famous university. Two canals run through 
the city, over which are thirty-six stone bridges. 
Gardens, walks, and groves, surround the city, and 
the air is the finest in those parts. 

The religion of the state is Protestant. 
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9. Belgium. This is quite a new kingdom. It 
was formed in 1831; and Prince Leopold, who 
married the daughter of George the Fourth, was 
chosen king, and is styled ‘‘ The King of the Bel- 
gians.” ‘The chief towns of Belgium are— 

1. Brussels. In this city are many fine build- 
ings and fountains; it has eighty thousand inha- 
bitants, and is famous for its lace and its carpets. 
2. Ghent. This city has about sixty thousand 
inhabitants ; it has many canals running through 
it, and over these there are no less than three hun- 
dred bridges. The famous Emperor Charles the 
Fifth was born here. 38. Antwerp has two hun- 
dred streets and twenty-two elegant squares. Its 
harbour will hold a thousand vessels, and it has 
canals in its streets. It has sixty thousand inha- 
bitants. The people are chiefly Catholics. 


10. Naples is a kingdom in Italy, containing 
about six millions of people. It is a fine country. 

The capital is Naples. This is a very ancient, 
large, and rich city ; it has an university. Naples 
is built on a bay, in the form of a large am-phi- 
the-a-tre, sloping from the hills to the sea; just 
as we might build a city in miniature inside a 
large wide basin, sloping down to the bottom, and 
which if the basin were broken nearly in half, 
would give the idea of this am-phi-the-a-tre. 
The bay of Naples is the finest in the world, and 
is about thirty miles in diameter, or across it. 
The houses are five or six stories high, and flat at 
the top. The city contains nearly half a million 
of inhabitants. Naples was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1703, and again in 1735. 
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It is to be observed that the kingdom of Na- 
ples is very subject to earthquakes. The cele- 
brated volcano, Mount Vesuvius, is here. The 
weather is very hot indeed in July, August, and 
September, and, in some seasons, it rains for six or 
seven weeks together. There is seldom any ice or 
snow in that country except on the mountains. It 
abounds with fruit of all kinds, especially grapes, 
which grow in the vineyards as hops do here in 
our hop grounds. 

The Neapolitans are very guilty of assassinating 
people, or stabbing them in the streets at night, 
for a slight offence. 

The religion is Roman Catholic. 

To Naples is joined the kingdom of Sicily, 
which is an island near Naples 165 miles long and 
112 broad. Sicily abounds in fruit and every 
thing that is good. 

Palermo is the chief city, and it is beautifully 
situated by the sea side. It has three hundred 
churches, many of which are very grand. Its 
population is one hundred and thirty thousand. 
Messina is another city of Sicily ; it is five miles 
round, and is very grand; it has also a fine har- 
bour and a quay [pronounced key] a mile long, 
on which goods are landed by the side of the 
ships, &c. Its inhabitants amount to sixty thou- 
sand. It was half destroyed by an earthquake in 
1783. Syracuse is another city, which was twenty- 
two miles round, but is now reduced to a quarter 
its former size, having been ruined by earth- 
quakes. 

The religion is the Catholic. 
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11. Sardinia is a small kingdom of that part 
of Italy called Piedmont, and takes its name from 
an island. 

Turin is the capital; it has the strongest cita- 
del or place of defence in Europe. The inhabi- 
tants amount to eighty thousand. ‘The palace is 
very fine; the public walks and gardens are beau- 
tiful. The island of Sardinia is not very cele- 
brated. Cagliari is its capital, in which is a 
university. 

The religion is the Catholic. 

Genoa, which was till lately a republic, now 
belongs to the king of Sardinia. The city and 
port of Genoa is well fortified. It has about one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and a trade in silk. 


12. Greece is quite a new kingdom, which, 
after a long and dreadful conflict, has been torn 
from the Grand Seignior of Turkey, to whom it 
was subject. The oppressed Greeks revolted in 
1820; and in 1832, Otho, a young prince of 
Bavaria, was elected king. He will have about 
four millions of subjects. The boundaries of his 
kingdom are yet scarcely known, but Greece itself 
is divided into Great Greece or Livadia; the Pe- 
loponnesus or Morea; and the Archipelago, 
[ Arkepelago.| The two former are parts of the 
Continent of Europe, though the Morea is almost 
an island. The Archipelago is a part of the 
Mediterranean Sea, full of a number of small 
islands. The Greeks were once the most polished 
and powerful people in the world. They are now 
nearly sunk back into their original barbarism, and 
retain nothing of their greatness but their bravery. 
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There are various small kingdoms in Germany : 

1. Bavaria. Its capital is Munich. It has four 
millions of people. Ratisbon, Augsburg, and 
some other chief towns of Germany, belong to 
Bavaria. 

2. Saxony, of which Dresden is the capital. 
The kingdom has three millions of people, about 
three times as many as are in London. They are 
very industrious and happy. Leipsic is one of its 
principal towns. 

3. Hanover. The King of England is also 
King of Hanover: as he cannot live there, he 
sends ene of his brothers to be a vice-roy or sub- 
stitute for himself. Hanover is the capital; 
Embden is its chief sea-port. It contains three 
millions of people. 

4. Wurtemberg is the smallest kingdom: it 
has two millions of people. The capital is 
Stutgard. 

There are smaller states in Germany, governed 
by Dukes, Princes, and Electors; and also some 
cities called Free Crtres, of which Hamburgh 
is the most celebrated. These cities are under no 
ruler, but one of their own magistrates. 


Besides the above kingdoms, there are some in’ 
ether parts of the world. 


1. Persia is a large and ancient kingdom in 
Asia, adjoining Turkey and parts of the Russian 
empire. Ispahan is the capital, and is thought 
to be the finest city in the East. It has 160 
mosques, or Mahometan churches; 1800 large 
ca-Ya-van-se-ras, or inns; 260 public baths for 
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people to wash themselves in, according to che 
custom of warm countries ; a number of coffee- 
houses, and fine streets with canals in them, planted 
on each side with trees. It has also a million of 
inhabitants. 

The Persians dress much like the Turks. 

The King of Persia is sometimes called the 
Schah, [ Shah. ] ‘ 


2. Siam is a kingdom of Asia, 550 miles long, 
and 250 broad. 

The King of Siam shews himself but once a 
year to his people. All the lands in the country 
belong to him. This people, except the rich, go al- 
most naked. The King’s army consists of twenty- 
five thousand men ; and he keeps three thousand 
elephants, which are used there as horses. 

In Siam are mines of gold, silver, &c. 

The soil bears rice, cotton, &c. 

The wild beasts that run in the woods are 
elephants, rhinoceroses, leopards, tigers, and 
there are crocodiles and serpents, twenty feet, 
or about seven yards, long. The chief city is 
Siam. The people are pagans, and worship idols 
made of wood and stone. 


3. Birmah and Ava, is a very large kingdom 
near Siam, and has added by conquest the king- 
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The capital of Birmah is Ummerapoora. The 
royal palace is splendid, and no nobleman even 
dare enter it with his feet covered. The roofs of 
the temples, or heathen churches, in it, are gilt 
with gold. 


4. Cochin-China is another kingdom in Asia. 
The capital is Hue. 

The people resemble the Chinese. They 
blacken their teeth, thinking it a shame to have 
them white like dogs. 


5. Ashantee is a very barbarous kingdom in 
Africa, and has much annoyed the English set- 
tlers at Cape Coast. 

Coomassie is the capital, and has fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

The Ashantees are great warriors, and are very 
barbarous in war. They rarely give quarter, or 
spare the lives of their enemies, if they are too 
strong for them; and they torture and kill the 
wounded. 

They also kill and sacrifice human victims at 
their great festivals or holidays. The king cele- 
brates the death of his mother by killing three 
thousand persons, but many of these victims are 
convicts. 

The men practise po-lyg-a-my [pronounced 
poliggzammy|; that is, they have more wives 
than one. The king has no less than three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three wives, who 
all live together in an inclosure. 

The Ashantee court dress very fine in silks, 
cottons, &c. Some of the captains wear very 
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heavy ornaments of gold; and the tops of their 
huge umbrellas, to keep off the sun, have golden 
heads of beasts and birds as | as life. 

The Ashantees are a very clean people. 


The religion Of thé country is paganism.” 


"6. Abyssinia’‘is an extensive Kingdom in 
_ 770 miles long, and.550 broad. It is a wild 
grand Syston, of miountains, forests, riv 
5 Here are milk-white co 
_ with iy hair like silk, and black sheep, with 
hair instead of wool. Wild beasts and beauti 
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8. Benin is a kingdom of Guinea, in Africa. 
Benin is the capital, but built with clay. This 
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country is inhabited by Negroes, such as we see 
about the streets of London, with round biack 
faces, thick lips, and woolly hair. 

Near the sea-coast, the country is marshy, and 
very unhealthy. Oranges and lemons grow on the 
sides of the roads. 

In the woods there are elephants, tigers, leo- 
pards, wild boars, and other wild as well as tame 
beasts. Serpents abound. Parrots and ostriches 
are numerous. | 

The king can send one hundred thousand troops 
into the field. He is held quite in reverence by 
the people, and when he dies, many of his attend- 
ants are buried alive with him. 

The men have as many wives as they please. 

The religion is paganism, and human sacrifices 
are offered up here. 

There are other kingdoms in Africa, called 
Bornou, Howssa, Baghermi, Fantee, Congo, &c. 
&c. which much resemble each other. 


REPUBLICS AND SMALL STATES. 


Republics have no emperors nor kings, but 
chiefs, who are chosen from time to.time by the 
people. my 

1. The United States of America form the 
largest of any republic. They have a president, 
and elect a new one every four years. These 
States are divided into the Northern, Middle, and 
Southern, and are twenty-four in number, like 
twenty-four huge counties, each being perhaps, 
more or less, as large as all England. 

Till the year 1783, the United States belonged 
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to the King of England, but the people rebelled, 
because they were taxed without having any mem- 

ers of Parliament elected by them, to plead for 
them as they might need. 

The population is thirteen millions. Most of 
the people are the sons of English and Scotchmen ; 
there are also many Germans, Dutch, and Swiss, 
who have gone to live there, it being a large 
country, and thinly inhabited. In the Southern 
States there are slaves, which, though America is 
a free country, the Americans have not yet been 
able entirely to set free. ied 

The chief cities of the United States are. © 

(1.) Washington, Misysis-sip-pi/ State.” This 
city is quite new. It is the place of meeting for 
the Senate. Its situation is very beautiful; and 
when completed it will be a fine city. In 1814, 
England, being at war with these States, five thou- 
sand British troops entered Washington, and de- 
stroyed the public buildings, and greatly injured 
the city. It has a university. 

(2.) Philadelphia is the eapital of Penn-syl-va- 
nia. It is a large city, and has a university. In 
August, 1793, a fever destroyed no less than five 
thousand ofits inhabitants. 

(3.) New York is another large and fine city, 
the capital of the State of New York, with one 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, and a 
fine port, from which six millions of bushels of 
wheat are exported or sent away annually. Nearly 
a thousand packet boats, steam-boats, and trading 
vessels, are regularly engaged at New York. 

(4.) Boston is the capital of the State of Mas- 
sa-chu-setts. It has a harbour for 500 ships, and 
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a pier two thousand feet long, where ships may go 
close and land their goods. The streets are hand- 
some. a iciatatcematidiehtnttanasnteneit o* 
(5.) Baltimore is the largest town of Maryland, 
and has a fine harbour. ed | 
(G.) Charlestonn is a city and sea-port, the 
capital of South Carolina. It is a place of good 
trade. bans, | 
_English is the principal language of the United 
States. 
The people are fond of freedom, and are a very 
trading people. 
All religions are tolerated, but none is esta- 
blished. 


2. Mexico, in North America, is a new repub- 
lie. It was, till lately, under the dominion of Spain. 
Its population is one million and a half. Mexico 
is the capital. This was taken from the natives 
by the Spaniards, commanded by a general of the 
name of Cortez, in the year 1521, and most of 
the inhabitants were killed, but the Spaniards 
rebuilt and peopled the city, which has now about 
one hundred and forty thousand inhabitants. 
These inhabitants have rebelled against Spain, 
because they had not freedom enough, and 
have become a very large republic. 

Mexico is famed for mines of gold and silver. 
Cattle are so numerous that they run wild in herds 
of thirty or forty thousand; and as the plains are 
ofa vast size, there is food for all of them. The 
people kill.them chiefly for their hides, to make 

leather, and send to Europe. 
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3. Peru is another republic, but is in South 
America, which has also revolted against Spain, 
and is in every respect like Mexico. It contains 
rather more than a million of people. It is 750 
miles long, and 660 broad. 

Lima is the capital. It has about sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. This city was swallowed up by 
an earthquake, in October 1746. 


4. Chili is another republic of South America. 
It is 1350 miles long, and 130 broad. This 
country is so rich in gold, that it is found in the 
mountains and plains, and is washed down into 
the brooks and rivers, where the poor get a living 
by gathering it. There are also many silver 
mines in Chili. St. Jago is the capital. 


5. Columbia in South America, is a large re- 
public, containing three millions of people. Santa 
Fé is the capital, containing thirty thousand in- 
habitants. In this republic are the cities of 
Caraccas and Quito. The former contained forty- 
two thousand persons in 1802, when twelve thou- 
sand perished by an earthquake. Quito contains 
seventy thousand; it is also very liable to earth- 
quakes. 


6. United Provinces, South America. Buenos 
Ayres, of which the capital bears the same name, 
and three other provinces are united in one 
republic. 

The South Americans are rigid Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

In both North and South America there are 
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tribes of Native Indians, who live in huts in the 
woods, and provide their meat by hunting wild 
deer. The colour of these people is like copper. 

In the Amazons’ country in South America, 
there are 150 savage nations. 

In the Ma-gel-lan-ic lands, which are very 
dreary and barren, there is a giant-sized race of 
men called Pa-ta-g6-ni-ans. 

In that part of North America nearest the 
North Pole, are the Esquimaux Indians. Unlike 
the other tribes, they are a harmless sort of people. 
They live by hunting and fishing, and dress in 
skins of beasts. They travel on sledges over the 
ice and snow, drawn by large dogs. 

In many parts of America, there are wild 
beasts, and especially serpents. The rattlesnake, 
and several other kinds, cause speedy death by 
their bite. 


In Europe there are few republics, and those 
are mostly protected by kingdoms. 


1. Switzerland is a very mountainous country, 
divided by its mountains from Italy. They are 
so high that many of them are always covered 
with ice and snow. The valleys and lakes are 
famed for their beauty. 

There are nineteen small states, called Cantons, 
in Switzerland. Bern, Basil, Geneva, Zurich, 
and Neufchatel, are some of the chief towns. 

The people of Switzerland speak both German 
and French. 


2. The Republic of the Ionian or the Seven 
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Islands. These are a part of Greece, under the 
protection of Great Britain. Corfu, Paxo, Santa 
Mura, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Zante, Cerigo, are the 
names of these islands. The territory of this 
small state is about fifteen hundred square miles. 
The population exceeds two hundred thousand, 
It is ruled by a governor appointed by the King 
of England. 


3. The Papal States, or Pope’s territories, are 
in Italy : they are but small, including three or 
four places, of which Rome is the chief. 

This city once had two millions of inhabitants, 
but it has now only one hundred thousand. 

Here are many remains of fine ancient build- 
ings, when Rome was in its glory. About half 
the Am-phi-the-a-tre of the Emperor Vespasian. 
remains. This was to exhibit the fights of wild 
beasts, &c., and would hold eighty-five thousand 
people. The Pope has three palaces here, one of 
which is the Vatican, famed for its library, which 
is very large and ancient. The Pantheon, for- 
merly a heathen temple, still remains entire. 
St. Peter’s Church is like our St. Paul’s, but very 
much larger, and is renowned for its size and 
grandeur. It was finished in 1621. 

The Pope’s dominions are badly ruled, and 
subject to many murders and robberies. 

He is the head of the Catholic Church, and is 
supported by Catholic nations. 

4, St. Domingo, called also Hayti, is an island 
in the West Indies, about as large as Ireland, 
and till lately it belonged to the French and 
Spaniards. It has, however, become free, and 
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pays a small tribute to France. The government 
is a republic, with a president at the head of it. 
The population is five hundred thousand, all 
blacks, with woolly hair. They are very clever 
soldiers, and their laws are excellent. Their 
religion is Catholic. Port-au-Prince is the chief 
place. 


COLONIES, DEPENDENCIES, AND 
TRIBUTARY STATES. 


Most kingdoms have some distant countries, 
which they have taken under their protection, 
conquered or discovered; and these are kept for 
their advantage, that they may trade with the 
people, and exchange things that grow and are 
made in each country. A Colony is peopled by 
another country to which it belongs. A Depen- 
dency is too weak to protect itself, and depends 
upon another state for support. T'ributary States 
pay taxes to some greater one, to obtain its protec- 
tion, or acknowledge its authority. We begin 
with those which belong to 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Whose foreign and distant dominions are nu- 
merous and large. 


EAST INDIA POSSESSIONS. 


_ Hindoostan, the northern part of Jndia, most 
of which belongs to England, and is governed 
by a Governor-General, who is changed every 
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four years. The East India Company have 
particular privileges of trading there, but those 
privileges have lately been thrown open, in some 
degree, to others. The inhabitants of Hindoo- 
stan are very numerous. They are reckoned at 
one hundred and ten millions, which is as much 
as all Europe, if we leave out France and Eng- 
land only. Ten millions of these, like the Turks, 
worship the false Prophet Mahomet, and one 
hundred millions are idolaters, who worship some 
of the most ugly things that can be made out 
of wood. 

Let us pity their ignorance, who so degrade 
themselves as to bow down to such idols, and 
ask them for blessings; and let us thank God 
that we were born in England, where the Bible 
teaches us to know better. In India, too, widows 
burn themselves with the dead bodies of their 
husbands, on a pile of wood, on which they lie 
down by the sides of their husbands’ bodies, and 
they often set fire to it themselves, and think that 
by doing this they shall go to heaven. This 
cruel ceremony is called a Suttee. In India 
there is also an idol called Juggernaut, and rhe 
year poor Hindoos throw themselves under 
huge wooden idol, as it is drawn about on wheels, 
and numbers are crushed to death. This, they 
think*also, will take them to heaven. In India 
they also bury the sick and aged alive, or drown 
them ; and many poor infants have been thrown 
into a river, which they think is holy, and have 
been eaten by a large fish called a shark! Let 
us thank God for Christianity, which allows of no 
such cruel things ! 
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There are several settlements in India which 
belong to the English. These are, 


1. Bengal, which is 400 miles long, and 300 
broad, about as large again as Ireland. 

The capital of Bengal is Calcutta. It is built 
near an arm of the river Ganges, about 100 miles 
from the sea. The river is a mile broad at 
Calcutta, and on both banks are many fine 
buildings. The city extends six miles along the 
river. ‘The south part of the city belongs to the 
English, and is very grand; it makes about one 
quarter of it. The north part, that is, the other 
three quarters, is inhabited by the black natives, 
who live in wretched huts. The city is protected 
- by a fort, called Fort William. It has several 
docks for building ships. The city and suburbs 
have seven hundred thousand inhabitants, which 
is about half the population of London. There is 
a College at Calcutta for learning oriental, or 
eastern literature ; that is, the different languages 
and history of the people of those parts. Ele- 
phants are often used here for carrying goods, as 
our horses are in England. The Black Hole at 
Calcutta is a dungeon about six yards square, 
into which the remainder of a brave garrison of 
Englishmen were thrust by an eastern prince who 
_ captured them in the year 1756; and out of one 
_ hundred and forty-six, that were crammed in in 
_ the evening, they were all suffocated with heat, 

except twenty-three, who came out alive the next 
- morning. : 

Bengal is remarkable for large tigers. 
I 
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2. Madras is a fort and town on the Bay of 
Bengal. 


3. Bombay is an island on the western coast of 
India, but we class it here to shew the East Indian 
possessions. The inhabitants are numerous. The 
city has a fine harbour and fortress, and docks for 
building very large ships of war. 


4, Banares, or Benares, is a large district in 
India, containing about twelve thousand square 
miles, which is rather less than half the size of 
Scotland. In winter this province is very cold, 
but after March it is scorching hot. The popula- 
tion is three millions ; rather more than a quarter 
of these are Mahommedans, and the others are 
Hindoos. The city of Benares stands on the river 
Ganges. It is reckoned holy by the Hindoos, as 
the Jews and Catholics reckon Jerusalem ; that is, 
they think that particular blessings from heaven 
are to be had in it, and that those who die in it 
are sure to be happy. This is for want of know- 
ing better, for the truly good only are happy, and 
the wicked are miserable, wherever they die. The 
streets are very narrow, and the houses six stories 
high. There are twenty-eight thousand houses, 
about one half being built of stone and brick, and 
the other half of mud. So numerous are the 
Brahmins or priests here, that they occupy eight 
thousand houses. Benares contains six hundred 
thousand people, that is, about half the popula- 
tion of London. It is 460 miles from Calcutta. 
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NORTH AMERICAN POSSESSIONS. 


The English possess very large colonies in 
North America, but they are thinly populated. 

Lower Canapa is 750 miles long. It is 
healthy, but so cold in the winter that the people 
wrap themselves in fur, all but their eyes and 
noses, to keep themselves from being frost-bitten. 
The population is between three and four hundred 
thousand. The capital of Canada is Quebec, 
where the famous General Wolfe was killed in 
battle, when it was taken from the French. It is 
built on a rock near the confluence or flowing 
together of the two rivers, St. Lawrence and St. 
Charles, 320 miles from the sea. 

Uprrr Canapa is 600 miles long and 120 
broad, It is remarkable for being healthy and 
mild. 

New Brunswick is 180 miles long and 120 
broad. 

Nova Scotia is a narrow peninsula, joining 
New Brunswick, 300 miles long, and lessening 
from 88 to 45 miles in breadth. Halifax is the 
capital. It has eight thousand inhabitants, and 
stands on a fine bay, called Chebuctoo, where a 
thousand ships can safely anchor, The Canadas 
and Nova Scotia belonged to the French till 1763, 
when they were ceded or given up to the English 
by conquest. The people mostly speak French, 
and are Roman Catholics. 

The coasts of Labrador and Hudson’s Bay, 
belong also to the English, but they are so far 
north that the inhabitants are few, the countries 
being almost always covered with ice and snow. 
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There are also several islands here belonging 
to the English. 

The whole English territories in North America 
are reckoned to be nearly equal the size of the 
Russias, and almost double the size of the Euro- 
pean continent. The population is very small for 
so large a portion of territory, but it is rapidly in- 
creasing, and now amounts, in the whole, to nearly 
a million of persons. 

In South America, Demerara, in Guiana, be- 
longs to England. 


WEST INDIAN POSSESSIONS. 


The English have a great many islands in the 
West Indies. Jamaica is the chief. 

The Carre or Goop Hops, in Africa, is a 
valuable colony formerly belonging to the Dutch. 
Cape Town is the capital, near which is the 
famous mountain, called the Table Mountain, 
being very high and flat at the top. 

Besides these, England has settlements in New 
South Wales; the rock of Gibraltar, in Spain; 
and the island of Malta, in the Mediterranean. 

The whole number of Colonies belonging to 
Britain amounts to thirty-seven, exclusive of the 
possessions in India. 


SPANISH COLONIES. 
Nearly all South America did, till lately, belong 
to Spain. Most of it has, however, become free 


and independent. 
Cuba, the largest of the West India Islands, 
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belongs to Spain. It is famed for tobacco, snuff, 
and cigars. ‘The chief places are Cuba and the 
Havannah. 

Majorea and Minorca, Islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, belong to Spain. 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES. . 


The Brazils, in South America, did, till lately, 
belong to Portugal, but have become a distinct 
empire. The Portuguese still have Goa in the 
East Indies, a small settlement, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, It is nearly 300 
miles from Bombay. The Azores belong to 
Portugal, and are situated between it and New- 
foundland. They are the finest islands for cli- 
mate in the world. Madeira, famous for 
wines, also belongs to Portugal. It is in the 
Atlantic. 


DUTCH COLONIES. 


The chief of these is Batavia, in the island of 
Java, in the East Indies. The city is well forti- 
fied. People of twelve or thirteen nations live 
here in great numbers; above eleven thousand of 
these are Chinese. The whole population of the 
settlement is one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Batavia was conquered by the English, and kept, 
in the late war, but is restored to the Dutch. It 
trades in spices, ivory, nankeens, &c. &c. Bata- 
via is full of marshes, and very unhealthy. 

In South America, the Dutch have Surinam, in 
Guiana. In the West Indies the Dutch have 
St. Eustatius, Saba, and part of St. Martin’s; 
also Curacao, off the coast of Venezuela. 

I 3 
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FRENCH COLONIES. 


i pane a country of Barbary, 600 miles long, 
and 170 wide. ‘This state was, for ages, governed 
by a set of barbarians, who were pirates, or sea 
robbers, and contrived to defy all the powers of 
Kurope to crush them. The Algerines captured 
many crews of European merchant ships, used the 
merchandize, and carried the crews and passengers 
into slavery. In 1830, Charles X, then king of 
France, sent a powerful force and captured Algiers ; 
since which period it has been a French colony. 
The capital city is also called Algiers. 

The rest of the French colonies are mostly in 
the West Indies. The two principal are Martinico 
and Guadaloupe. 


DANISH COLONIES. 
These are the Islands of St. Cruz, St. Tibdnad: 
and St. John’s, in the West Indies. 
SWEDEN 


Has the Island of Bartholomew, in the West 
Indies. 


RUSSIAN DEPENDENCIES, 


Warsaw, formerly the capital of Poland, which 
was a kingdom, now belongs to Russia, whose 
emperor, bears the title of King of Poland, and 
the people of Poland are governed bya viceroy, or 
one who acts for the king, who is put there under 
the emperor. 

Siberia, in Northern Asia, which is 8,500 miles 
long, and 1,200 miles broad, also belongs to 
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Russia. It is in general a cold and miserable 
country; and those who displease the emperor, 
or break the laws, are usually sent to live in it, 
which is called banishment. A city called Tobolsk 
is the capital. The Cossacks are also a people 
belonging to Russia, and of great use in battle. 
The Kalmucks and Tartars also form a large 
number of subjects on the Asiatic side. Various 
other tribes and people, bearing the names of 
Tartars, many of whom are but a little above 
savages, belong to Russia. Most of these are 
Mahometans in religion, or worshippers of a man 
called Mahomet. 

The Russians also claim a large territory in the 
coldest part of North America, near the Pole, and 
inhabited by fifty thousand Indians. These coun- 
tries are chiefly useful to get fur from the natives, 
who kill the wild beasts for their skins. 


AUSTRIAN DEPENDENCIES. 


These are, Bohemia, Hungary, and part of 
Poland, which formerly were separate kingdoms. 
Parts of Italy, also, belong to Austria.—(See the 
account of Austria among the Empires. ) 


TURKISH DEPENDENCIES. 


Egypt, in Africa, is a country which now be- 
longs to Turkey; the capital of which is Grand 
Cairo, a large city with three hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It has 300 mosques, or Mahometan 
churches, which look very beautiful with their 
minarets, or steeples. Alexandria is an ancient 
city of Egypt, which was once very grand. Here 
yet remains a high monument called Pompey’s 
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Pillar, and a curious one called Cleopatra’s Needle. 
Egypt is famed for its pyramids or tombs. 

Armenia is a large country, most of which 
belongs to Turkey, and a very small part to 
Persia. The Armenians are Christians. They are 
famous merchants, and travel all over the world. 

Syria, in Asia, is another country which also 
belongs to the Turks: Aleppo is the capital. It 
stands on eight hills, and has fifty thousand in- 
habitants. Men and women are great smokers 
here. A great part of this city has lately been 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Palestine, in Asia, known by the names of 
Canaan, Judea, and the Holy Land, belongs now 
to the Turks. Here lived the ancient Jews, and 
here were performed most of the deeds related in 
the Bible. Jerusalem is the capital, but it is now 
a poor little place. The Catholics profess to guard 
the place of the Holy Sepulchre here, where they 
say Jesus Christ was buried; and many of them 
go as pilgrims, or travellers on foot, from all 
countries, to visit the spot. 


Turkish Islands 


Are Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and five or six 
others. At Rhodes there was once a statue, 
called from its size, a Colossal statue, or figure of 
aman, so large, that ships sailed under its legs. 
Cyprus has fine wine. ‘The countries subject to 
the Turks are governed by Pachas, who use the 
people very cruelly. 


Many other countries belong to Turkey, but 
those named are of the most consequence. 
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WILD NATIONS RULED BY CHIEFS. 


Arabia is an immense country of Asia, near 
Turkey and Persia. It is 1,500 miles long in 
one direction, and 1,200 miles long and 900 
broad in another direction. It is divided into 
Arabia Felix, or Arabia the Happy, which is a 
fertile country; and Arabia Deserta, or Arabia 
the Desert, which is full of waste country and 
_ sandy deserts, in which deserts the curious bird 
the ostrich is found; and Arabia Petrza, .or 
Arabia the Stony, the ground being covered 
with stones. The Arabian tribes are numerous 
and small. Their whole population is reckoned 
at twelve millions. They are dexterous warriors, 
and live mostly by plundering travellers. They. 
are cruel to their foes, but very kind to those 
who put confidence in them. They are remark- 
ably fond of their horses, which are the fleetest in 
the world and very handsome, and they themselves 
are the finest horsemen in the world. The travellers 
in Arabia use camels, which carry water in a 
pouch, or natural bag, on setting out on their 
journey, enough to supply their wants in going 
along a country where there is no water, and are 
furnished with a means, by their Creator, of throw- 
ing that water by degrees into their stomachs when 
_ they are thirsty. 
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Tartary, in Asia, is an immense country; it 
is 3,600 miles long, and decreases from 960 to 
330 miles in breadth. Part of it is tributary to 
China, and part of it to Persia, and part of it to 
Russia. A great number of the tribes or nations 
of Tartary are governed by, or are rather tributary 
to, the latter. Among these are the Circassians, 
the Georgians, the Cossacks, and the Calmucs. 
These people are not so barbarous as the tribes, 
of Africa, but most of them live by plundering 
and robbing their neighbours, and especially the 
Circassians and Georgians are given to plunder. 
They are ruled by chiefs. The Georgian ladies 
are reckoned very beautiful. The Circassian 
ladies are also much admired, and are sold to the 
Turks and Persians for wives and mistresses. 
They fetch from 20 to £100 each, according to 
their beauty. Some profess the Christian and 
some the Mahometan religion. 


The American tribes are astonishingly nume- 
rous. ‘They associate together, in bodies of from 
five hundred to five thousand each. All of them 
are warlike. Some use guns, and others bows and 
arrows, and they live by the chase, that is, hunting 
and shooting wild deer, bears, and other food. 
The people are mostly of a copper colour, and 
have no beards, but long black hair. Some nations 
daub themselves with grease. Most of these 
nations have petty princes, who wear a crown of 
feathers, a belt of tiger’s teeth or claws, and a 
wooden sword. They dwell in houses of wood 
and clay. They are very cruel in war, and delight 
to torture one another, which they bear with the 
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greatest fortitude. One of their customs is to 
scalp or take off the skin and hair of the heads of 
their enemies, while they are yet alive. The 
Indians near the north pole are more harmless. 
The Esquimaux Indians have very bushy beards, 
which almost cover their faces. As they are ina 
very cold climate, they wear shirts made of the 
entrails of fish, and coats of bear or bird skins, 
and caps of fur. They have also breeches and 
boots, with the fur turned. inside to keep them 
warm. ‘They are not at all cruel. Their life is 
wandering. They eat their meat and fish raw, 
and drink nasty oil. ‘They travel on sledges, over 
the snow and ice, drawn by dogs. 


- In South America are the Patagonians, a re- 

markably tall people, nearly seven feet high. 
They wear skins with the hair turned inside. 
The Amazonans are also resident there. They 
are so called because their women bear arms for 
fighting, like some of that name that formerly 
lived in Asia. Their colour is like copper, with 
long black hair. 


In Arrica the natives are all barbarous, whether 
they are gathered in kingdoms, and live in order, 
or whether they wander about. The chief king- 
doms are named in their places in our chapter on 
kingdoms ; but there are a number of wandering 
tribes, called Hottentots, who live in the countries 
bordering on the Cape of Good Hope. Their 
skin is a yellowish brown, and they have short 
hair, curled like wool on a sheep’s back. They 
are very dirty in their habits, and grease their 
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bodies all over with fat, mixed with soot. They 
wear a sheep-skin over their shoulders, and another — 
fastened round their middle, and the hair is worn > 
outside in summer, and inside in winter. They 
live in little huts, which look like large bee-hives, 
and the doors are so small that they creep into 
them on their hands and feet. Their fires are in 
the middle, and they sit and sleep round them. 
The little doors are all that admit the light and let 
out the smoke. A company of these people is 
called a kraal, (pronounced krawl.) The Booshman 
tribes are a rude people, who provide for them- 
selves by plunder, and go naked. They use bows 
with poisoned arrows, and will hit a mark at a 
great distance. They chiefly live in bushes and 
clefts of rocks. The Caffres are another tribe, 
very cruel. Till lately they were all living with 
hardly any notion of any kind of religion, but 
many of these tribes are now receiving instruction 
from missionaries, sent from England, and have 
become Christians, which has greatly improved 
their manners and dispositions.” 


AUSTRALASIA, OR NEW HOLLAND. &c. 


There are a number of natives who live in the 
interior of this vast country, part of which we 
call Botany Bay. ‘They are a thin, half-starved 
people, who are in quite a wild state. They 
have no religion. They are so destitute of love 
to their children, that they often bury them alive 
to get rid of them. When aman wants a wife, he 
knocks her down with a club, and carries her off 
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into the woods. When he is tired of her he gets 
another. A curious animal, with a head like a 
deer, short front legs, long hind ones, and a pouch 
in which it carries its young, is found here: it is 
called the kangaroo. The beautiful little bird, 
called the bird of paradise, is also found here. 
Rogues of various kinds are often banished from 
England to live on the eastern coast of New 
Holland, called New South Wales. 


The Pelew Islands, the Sandwich Islands, where 
Captain Cook, the great navigator, was killed, the 
Marquesas, the Society Islands, of which Otaheite 
is the largest, the Friendly Islands, &c., have not 
been discovered above fifty or sixty years. The 
people in most of them are in a savage state, living 
almost naked. The Sandwich Islands are, how- 
ever, fast improving; their king and queen were 
lately in this country, and died of the small-pox. 
The Society Islands are also improving, chiefly 
by the efforts of missionaries, who have introduced 
Christianity among the people, and wrought a won- 
derful change in their manners. 


The New Zealanders in the Pacific Ocean are 
very savage. They kill their enemies, and eat 
them. 


FREE TOWNS. 


Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, are free 
towns in Germany, governed by their own laws. 
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The British dominions abroad are twenty-seven 
times as large as Great Britain, that is to say, more 
than half as large as the Russian empire in Europe 
and Asia, as seen above. ‘They are chiefly in the 
East and West Indies, Austral-Asia, and North 
America. 

In the above squares you are to fancy Russia 
as containing five millions and a half of square 
miles; and England, Wales, and Scotland, only 
eighty-eight thousand four hundred and sixty 
square miles, and so for the rest. 

The learner is, however, not to suppose that 
every country is exactly square, though Russia is 
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nearly so, being a thousand miles across each 
way, but some are long, &e. The preceding will, 
however, show how much larger or smaller one is 
than another ; as, for example, how large is Russia 
compared to England; yet it must be observed, 
that the largest country has not always the most 
people, which will be seen by comparing the Rus- 
sian and Chinese empires: China is not much 
more than a quarter the size of Russia, and yet 


it has eight times as many people, or eight people 
for every person in Russia. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE CHIEF PLACES 
IN THE WORLD. 


TO ASSOCIATE PLACES AND COUNTRIES, AND REFRESH 
THE MEMORY. 


Aberdeen, in Scotland 


Abo, in Finland 
Aleppo, in Syria 
Alexandria, in t 
Amsterdam, in Holland 


Antwerp, in the Nether- 
lands 
Archangel, in Russia 
Athens, in Greece 
Batavia, in the East Indies 
Belfast, in Ireland 
Berlin, in Prussia 
Bombay, in India 
Bordeaux, in France 
Boston, in the United States, 
America 
Brest, in France 
Bristol, in England 
Brussels, in the Netherlands 
Buenos Ayres, S. America 
Cadiz, in Spain 
Calais, in Prinde 
Calcutta, in Bengal, India 
Cairo, in Egypt 
Cambridge, in England 
Canton, in China 
Cape of Good Hope, in 
frica 
in South America 
Charlestown, in the United 
States, America 
Constantinople, in Turkey 


enhagen, in Denmark 
ne Greece 
Cork, in Ireland 
Cracow, in Poland 
Dantzic, in Prussia 
Dover, in England 
Dublin, in Ireland 
Edinburgh, in Scotland 
Florence, in Italy 
Funchal, in Madeira 
Genoa, in Ital 
Gibraltar, in the Mediter- 
ranean, on the coast of 
Spai 
Glaow in Scotland 
Goa, in India 
Greenwich, in England 
Hague, in Holland 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia 
Hamburgh, in Germany 
Havanna, in Cuba, off 
South America 
St. Helena, in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, an island 
half way to India 
Jerusalem, in Palestine, or 
Southern Syria 
Ispahan, in Persia 
Land’s End, the last piece 
of land in the West of 
England, Cornwall 
Leghorn, in Italy 
K 3 
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Lima, in Peru, S. America 

Limerick, in Ireland 

Lisbon, in Portugal 

Liverpool, in England 

London, the metropolis of 
England 

Madras, in India 

Madrid, in Spain 

Marseilles, in France 

Mauritius, (Isle of France,) 
in the Indian Ocean 

Mexico, in North America 

Milan, in Italy 

Moscow, in Russia 

Na in Ital 

Neves, in England 

New York, in America 

Norwich, in England 


Oporto, in Portugal 

Oxford, in England 

Otaheite, an island in the 
South Seas 

Paris, in France 

Pekin, in China 

St. Pete in Russia 

Philadelphia, United States, 
North America 

Plymouth, in England 

Port Jackson, in New Hol- 
land, or Australasia, Bo- 
tany Bay, &c. 

Portsmouth, in England 
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Port Royal, Jamaica, in the 
West ye 
Prague, in Boheinia 
Quebec, in Canada, North 
America, aes be- 
longing to the Engli 
Revel, in Russia i 
Riga, in Russia | 
Rio de Janeiro, in the Bra- 
zils, South America 
Rome, in Italy 
Rotterdam, in Holland 
St. Agnes, Scilly Isles 
Smyrna, in Asiatic Turkey 
Stockholm, in Sweden 
Suez, in Egypt Africa 
Tangiers, in Fez, Africa 
Tobolsk, in Siberia 
Toulon, in France , 
Tripoli, capital of Tripoli, 
in Africa 
Tunis, capital of Tunis, in 
Africa 


Turin, in Italy 

Venice, in Italy 

Vienna, in Germany 

Utrecht, in Holland 

Warsaw, in Poland 

Washington, in the United 
States, North America 

Yarmouth, in 

York, in Englan 
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CHIEF CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


EUROPE, 


London is the oapitan of . . Enouanp. 
ane ae mae + « « SCOTLAND, 


9) . IRELAND. 
PONS ise lhosikich 2 . FRANCE. 
MOGI. «- |e admit te OPA 


Lhsboty:altodl ty ehdn-ejoll, leoatvem, 

Amsterdam . . +» « « « Houwann. 

Brumale)) jijist< ab ier 4il, Baxdrau. 

Bern, eeivad i cledsed ¢ Sereeelaupi 
Prepmont, or Sarpin1A, 


ry rept A ell nae in Italy. 
~ Rome... « » « «.« + Papat Srates, in Italy. 
Naples . «)..  « « «s « Napwes, in Italy. 


Palermal iv bPacad’ tld oc <. | .. Stomy. 

Constantinople. , . . . « Turkey, 
Vienna de wakiaw bund \-. AUSTRIA. 
OPI: * & tis whe teins, 0s 1e. BOMBA 


Munich... .ciddh. ot ct ie |. Bavarta. 

Dresden. «4th i oeiwod | Sakon. 

Hanover dor of) wonder’ |. SaNownn, 
ares iaticd _ WuRTEMBERG. 


Petersburg, new capital of 
Moscow, the old capital of } Rossta 
Stockholm, the 6g of . . Swepen. 


Bergen... . « + Norway, 
Copenhagen . . . . «. « Denmark. 
ASIA. 
Aleppo is the etal O..) |) « SEREM 
Calcutta. . . - . + Inpraand Hinpoostan. 


Pa Cee oie. cee tc: GINS 
eure? ae tn! DA Paar 
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AFRICA. 
Cairo ~ is the capital of . . Ecypr. 
M > +. ec) © cm i. 4, MOROBOO, 


orocco 
Algiers . . . . » « « » ALGrers. 
POR ee pee tae. Sg 


ges i. ane iva wo eos: 


Gander 3) ok i 3 Fe Aneeemta 
Bernet. ees .s, « = Bornov. i 
Coomassie . . . . . . . ASHANTEE. 

AMERICA. 


Washington the capital of the . Unirep Srates. 
the largest city 

New York ; of the Unitep Srares. 

Quebec is the capital of . . Britisn America. 

Mexico 


© e +» es « « « Mexico, N. America. 
Lima... . . « . . Peru, South America. 
St.Jago. . . . . « . « Cuts, South America. 
Santa Fe . . . « . « . Conumpia, S. America. 
Rio Janeiro. . . . « . . Brazms, S. America. 
Havanna .... . « « The Island of Cusa. 
Kingston . . . «. . . « The Island of Jamatca. 
Portau Prinee  . . . . . HaytiorSr.Dominco. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


TANY Bay. 
Hobart Town . . . «. « «. Vaw Drestan’s Lanp. 


Port Jackson is the capital of gin Oe LAP rage 
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PLACES IN WHICH REMARKABLE THINGS 
HAVE HAPPENED. 


REMARKABLE PLACES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


St. Alban’s. Near this town Richard, Duke of 
York, defeated Henry VI. in the year 1455; and 
Queen Margaret defeated the Earl of Warwick, in 
the year 1461. 

Battle, a town in Sussex, near which William 
the Conqueror defeated Harold, King of England, 
in the year 1066. 

Bosworth, or Market Bosworth, in Leicester- 
shire. Near this place Richard the Third, King 
of England, was conquered and slain by the Earl 
of Richmond, who took his crown, and became 
Henry VII., 1485. 

Edgehill, a village in Warwickshire, at which 
was fought the first battle between Charles the 
First, King of England, and his Parliament, in 
the year 1642. 

Flodden, in Scotland, where James the Fourth, 
King of Scotland, was killed in battle in 1513. 

London, remarkable for several great plagues, 
the last of which was in 1665, and destroyed 
sixty-eight thousand persons; and for several 
great fires, especially that in 1666, in memory of 
which the Monument was built. This fire burnt 
four days and nights, and destroyed one hundred 
and thirteen thousand houses! 

Preston Pans, near Edinburgh. Here a battle 
was fought against the Scotch in the Rebellion in 
1745, and Colonel Gardiner was killed. 


Xu 
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Runnymeade, or Runna Mead, a ficld near 
Staines in Middlesex, where King John signed 
the Magna Charta, or Great Chart, a paper which 
gave liberty to Englishmen for ever, 1215. 

Sedgemoor, near Taunton, where the Duke of 
Monmouth was defeated when he fought against 
James the Second, King of England, 1685. 

Stamford, in Lincolnshire, famous for several 
battles. Here was fought the first battle between 
the Britons and Saxons, in the year 449. 

Stratford-upon-Avon was the birth-place of 
Shakspeare, the finest English poet, 1564. 

Taunton, a town in Somersetshire, famed for 
the cruelties of a judge named Jefferies, and an 
officer, Colonel Kirk, who butchered many persons 
for joining the Duke of Monmouth, 1685. 

Torbay. Here King William the Third, of 
glorious memory, landed when he came from 
Holland to take the English crown, being asked 
to do it by the people to save them from a cruel 
king, James the Second, 1688. 

Worcester. Here Oliver Cromwell, Protector 
of England, defeated the Scotch army of Charles 
the Second, who escaped directly to France in 
1651. 


REMARKABLE PLACES ABROAD. 

Abo, the capital of Finland, entirely burnt 
down in 1827. 

Aleppo, the capital of Syria, destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1822. 

Alexandria, in Egypt, famous for two large 
libraries. The former of four hundred thousand 
manuscripts, or written books, before printing was 
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invented, was destroyed by fire, forty-seven years 
before Christ; and the latter, of seven hundred 
thousand volumes, was used by the Saracens or 
Turks, when they conquered the couutry, to light 
their fires instead of wood. 

Bassorah, in Persia. Here eighty thousand 
persons died of the plague in 1778. 

Cairo, or Grand Cairo, in Egypt, was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake, and forty thousand 
people perished in 1754. 

Caraccas, a city of Colombia, South America, 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1812, when 
twelve thousand persons perished. 

Cherson, in Russia. Here died, and lies, the 
body of John Howard, the philanthropist, or a 
man famous for kind acts towards his fellow- 
creatures, 1790. 

Constantinople, in Turkey. Here two hundred 
thousand persons died of the plague in 1611, and 
three hundred thousand in 1812 and 1813. It 
has often been destroyed by fire, the houses being 
mostly built of wood; thirty-two thousand houses 
were burnt in 1791. 

Copenhagen, in Denmark, was burnt, and 
seventy-seven streets destroyed in 1728. 

Dogger Bank, off Holland, is famous for a sea- 
fight between the French and English in 1781. 

Fez,in Barbary. Here the astonishing number 
of two hundred and forty-seven thousand persons 
died of the plague in 1799. Half this city was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1757, and twelve 
thousand Arabs perished. 

Fredericshall, a sea-port town in Norway, where 
Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, was killed 
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by a musket-ball while besieging it, or trying to 
take it by force, in the year 1718. 

Herculaneum, near Naples, in Italy, was buried 
by an earthquake in 79. Some of the houses and 
streets have lately been cleared entire. This city 
and Pompeii contained two hundred and fifty 
thousand people, and they were all buried by the 
lava, or burning body, that ran, at the time, red 
hot out of Mount Vesuvius. 

Holland is mostly banked in against the sea : 
the banks broke in at Dort, in the year 1421, and 
drowned seventy-two villages and one hundred 
thousand people, and formed the Zuyder Sea. 

Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, nearly destroyed 
by fire in 1827. 

Jerusalem, in Palestine, where Jesus Christ was 
crucified, 

Leyden, in Holland. The finest part of this 
city was blown up by gunpowder, which caught 
fire in a vessel lying in its port, in January, 1809. 

Lima, in Peru, was destroyed by an earthquake, 
which knocked down seventy-two churches, and 
swallowed up much wealth, in 1746, 

Lisbon, in Portugal, was totally destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1755, when in eight minutes 
whole streets were swallowed up, and fifty thou- 
sand persons perished. 

Lutzen, a town of Upper Saxony, in Germany, 
where Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was 
killed in battle, in 1632. Here Buonaparte also 
fought a great battle in 1813. 

Madeira. Half this island was destroyed in 
1757, by an earthquake. 

Marengo, in Italy, famous for a battle fought 
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between the Austrians and French, in which the 
former were defeated, 1800. 

Messina, in Sicily, was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, in a moment, in 1693; eighteen thousand 
persons perished in the city, and sixty thousand 
in the island. It was totally destroyed again in 
1784. 

Moscow, in Russia, had eighteen thousand 
houses burnt in 1752, and was set fire to in five 
hundred places, by order of the Russians, to burn 
out the French, when three-fourths of that large 
city were destroyed in October, 1812. 

Naples, in Italy. An earthquake happened 
here in 1456, when forty thousand persons pe- 
rished. 

Noyon, a city in Picardy, where John Calvin, 
a great reformer, or improver of things in the 
Church, was born, 1519. 

Paris, in France, was burnt, 588 ;—entered by 
the troops of England, Prussia, and Russia, in the 
year 1814. 

Petersburgh, Russia, had eleven thousand 
houses burnt down by lightning, in 1780. 

Port Royal, Jamaica, was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1692 ;—burnt in 1703 and 1815; 
—destroyed by a hurricane, or furious wind, in 
1722, 1744, and 1784. 

Quito, in Peru, South America, was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1755. 

Smyrna, in Turkey. It was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1730. It was burnt down in 1742. 
Twenty thousand persons died of the plague here 
in 1784. 

Trafalgar, a cape off Spain, near which Lord 
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Nelson gained a great sea battle against the 
French and Spanish, and was killed in action, 
October 21, 1805. 

Waterloo, a village in the Netherlands, ten 
miles south of Brussels, where the Duke of 
Wellington beat the French army, commanded 
by Napoleon Buonaparte, in his last battle, June 
18th, 1815. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE WORLD. 


The coldest country m the world is Greenland, 
and the hottest the Burmese empire. 

The largest empire in Europe and the world is 
Russia, and the smallest kingdom in Europe is 
Wurtemberg. 

The tallest people in the world are the Pata- 
gonians, and the shortest people the Laplanders. 

The prettiest women in the world are the Cir- 
cassians ; the most majestic are the Spanish ladies; 
the most sprightly are the French; and the best 
wives and mothers are the English. 

The most polished people in the world are in 
Evrore; the most savage, in Arrica ; the most 
numerous, in Asia; and the thinnest population 
in the world is in AMEerica.—The most numerous 
people in the world are the Chinese. 

The freest country in Europe is England, and 
the most enslaved is Turkey. 

The oldest empire in the world is China, and 
the nenest is the Brazils. 

The most mountainous country in Europe is 
Norway, and the flattest is Russia. 
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The highest mountain in Europe is) Mount 
Blanc, in Savoy, between France and Italy ; and 
the highest mountain in the world is the White 
Mountain in Asia. 

The largest river in the world is the Maranon, 
or Amazon, in South America. 

Great Britain has the largest fleet of ships in 
Europe. France, Austria, and Russia have the 
largest armies. 

England is the most trading country in the 
world, and the United States next to it. 

South America is remarkable for its gold and 
silver mines. 

Arabia is famed for fine horses. 

Egypt and Palestine were civilized when Europe 
was all barbarous; now Europe is civilized, and 
they are in a rude state. 

Greece was once the mightiest of nations, and 
it is now the weakest. 

The Italians and Germans are the most musical 
people in the world, and the Chinese the leastso. 

He who speaks the French language can travel 
all over Europe, and he who speaks the English 
can trade nearly all over the world. 


COLOURS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD. 


Europeans are white people, but those who live 
more in the south of Europe are more swarthy 
than those of the north. All the European settlers 
in India, America, &c. are white, but their com- 
plexions are tanned by the sun. The people of 
Western Asia, Turks, Tartars, Arabians, and 
Persians, are white. 
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The Chinese are rather yellow. 

The American natives are copper-coloured. 

The Australians are dark brown. 

The Negro nations, and most of the natives of 
Africa, are as black as ink. The Hindoos are 
black, but with a mixture of flesh-colour. 

But God has made of one blood all nations that 
are upon the face of the earth, and they ought all 
to be kind to each other. 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD. 


The languages of the world are very numerous. 
We shall notice only a few:— 

The English language is spoken in England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the United States, parts 
of British America, the West Indies, and among 
the settlers in the East Indies, New South Wales, 
and at the of Good Hope. 

The French language is spoken throughout 
France, in Switzerland, in the Netherlands, and 
in the greatest part of Canada, in British America; 
in Hayti, or St. Domingo, in the West Indies, and 
in several West Indian Isles, and other small 
settlements. It is also called a court language, 
and is spoken in all the courts of Europe. It is 
the best language to travel with in Europe, be- 
cause it is so well known. 

The German language is spoken by the Aus- 
trians, Prussians, Saxons, many of the Swiss, and 
in the smaller kingdoms and states of Ger- 
many. 

The Spanish language is spoken throughout 
Spain, and Mexico, and Peru, and Buenos Ayres, 
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and Columbia in South America, and at Cuba in 
the West Indies. 

The Dutch language is spoken in Holland, 
the Netherlands, Batavia, and Surinam, in parts of 
the East Indies, and at the Cape of Cape Hope. 

The Portuguese language is spoken in Portugal, 
in the empire of Brazil, at Madeira, and the 
Azores. 

The Jtalian language is spoken in Rome, Na- 
ples, the Sicilies, and Sardinia. This language is 
used much in works of music. 

The Russ is confined to Russia. 

The Greek language is called modern Greek, 
and is confined to Greece. 

The Turkish is confined to Turkey. 

The Arabic is spoken throughout a very large 
part of Asia and Africa. 

The Persian is confined to Persia. 

The Chinese is confined to China, where many 
millions speak it. 

The Bengalee is spoken by the Hindoos. 

Many of the lower orders of the Welch speak 
Welch only, which was the ancient language of 
Britain. The Scotch Highlanders speak Gaelic, 
and the lower orders of the Irish speak Jrish. 


ARTICLES BROUGHT FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


For these our merchants either pay money, or 
exchange articles made in England. Some few 
of them are to be had in England, but not enough, 
and then we get the rest from abroad. Bacon, 
butter, and cheese, are to be had here, but we get 
more from other countries. 
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Anchovies come from the Mediterranean. 

Bacon is brought from Treland. 

Brandy of the best kind comes from France. 

Butter is brought from both Ireland and 
Holland. 


Carpets of the best sort come from Persia and 
Turkey. 


Cheese of one kind, called Dutch cheese, comes 
from Holland, 

Cocoa-comes from the West Indies, Africa, and 
America. 

Coffee comes from the East Indies, “Arabia, 
Persia, and America. 

Cork comes from France, Spain, and Italy. 

Cotton is brought from the East and West In- 
dies, where it grows on a tree;—Cyprus, Smyrna, 
&c. It is also brought from North America. 

Crape. Some comes from China, and some 
from France. 

Deal-wood comes from Sweden, Norway, and 
America. 

Diamonds come from Brazils and India. 

Drugs, for physic, come from America and other 
countries. 

Figs come from Turkey, chiefly Smyrna. 

Furs come from Hudson’s Bay. 

Fish, salted cod, is brought from Newfoundland. 

Gin, called Hollands, comes from Holland. 

Gloves of the best sort are made in France. 

Gold comes from Africa and South America. 

Ivory generally comes from Africa; it is made 
of the elephant’s teeth. The best is from Ceylon, 
in Asia. 

Lace of the best sort comes from France. 
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Muslin of the best sort comes from Bengal. 

Oil of the finest kind for eating comes from Italy. 

Oranges come from Portugal and Spain. 

Pearls come from Ceylon. 

Plums and raisins come from Turkey and Spain. 

Rice comes from the East Indies. 

Rum comes from the West Indies. 

Silk, from the worms, comes from Italy, China, 
and Persia. 

Silver comes from South America. 

Spices, such as cinnamon, cloves, pepper, &c. 
come from Ceylon, and other spice islands in the 
East. 

Sponge is found in the Mediterranean Sea, near 
the Archipelago Islands. 

Sugar comes chiefly from the West Indies, and 
also from the East Indies, where it grows in a 
cane-tree, 

Tallow comes from Russia. 


Tea comes from Canton, in China. 

Timber chiefly comes from Sweden and the 
United States. 

Tobacco and Cigars of the best kind come from 
Cuba and Virginia. 

Toys come mostly from Holland. 

Whalebone is made out of the bone of the whale, 
a huge fish caught off Greenland. 

Whisky comes from Scotland and Ireland. 

Wines come from Portugal, Madeira, Spain, 
France, Sicily, Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

Wool of the finest kind comes from Saxony 
and Spain. 
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CELEBRATED NAVIGATORS ; 


OR PERSONS WHO HAVE SAILED TO FIND OUT PARTS OF 
THE WORLD BEFORE UNKNOWN. 


Admiral Anson sailed round the world. He 
died 1762. 

— Barrin, an Englishman, attempted a north- 
west passage to the South Sea, and discovered the 
Bay of his name near the North Pole, 1662. 

Lous Antoine de BovcGatnvitte sailed round 
the world. He died in 1811. An island in the 
South Seas is called after him. He was a French 
naval officer. 

John Byron, an English admiral, sailed round 
the globe, and returned home in 1766. He died 
1768. He discovered a populous island in the 
Pacific Ocean, called Byron Island. 

James Cotnetr first explored the western 
coast of Japan, 1791. 

Christopher CotumBus, a native of Genoa, in 
Italy, first discovered America. He died 1506, 
aged fifty-nine years. He was in the service of 
the king of Spain, who rewarded him most un- 
gratefully for his faithfulness. 

Captain James Cook, an Englishman, was killed 
by the wild natives of the Sandwich Islands, 1779. 
He sailed round the world, and found out many 
islands in the Great South Sea, New South 
Wales, &c. 

John Davis was slain in a conflict with some 
Japanese, or natives of Japan, near the coast of 
Malacca, December 27th, 1605. He made three 
voyages to the northern coasts of America to find 
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a north-west passage to the East Indies, and five 
voyages to the East Indies. Davis’s Straits, a 
narrow sea, near Greenland, were found out by 
him, and also the Falkland Islands, two large 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Str Francis Drake, an English admiral, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, sailed round the world 
in two years and ten months. He was the first 
Englishman that sailed through the Straits of 
Magellan, off South America, 300 miles long, 
and a very dangerous passage; died 1595. 

Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese admiral, disco- 
vered the passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the year 1524. 

Henry Hupson, an Englishman, made several 
voyages to find a passage by the north to India; 
in the last of which he discovered Hudson’s Bay. 
His crew mutinied, or quarrelled with him, and 
put him and his son, with a few others, into an 
open boat at sea, and they were all lost, in 1611. 

Ponce de Leon, a Spanish navigator, in 1512, 
found out Florida, which joins the United States 
with South America. 

Ferdinando Macrtuan, a Portuguese, in the 
service of Spain, first discovered and passed the 
Straits of Magellan in the year 1520. He also 
discovered the Philippine Islands in the East 
Indian Ocean, in 1519. 

James Le Matre, a Dutch navigator, disco- 
vered the Strait called by his name off the end of 
South America. He died 1622. 

— Menpana, a Spanish admiral, discovered 
the Marquesas Islands, and also Solomon Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, 1575. 
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James Panny, an Englishman and captain, made 
several voyages to discover a passage to India by 
the North Pole. The last in 1827. 

J. F. G. Perouse, a celebrated French cir- 
cum-na-vi-ga-tor, or sailor round the world. 
Lost somewhere at sea, in returning from his 
voyage, 1788. 

—— Qvixos found Otaheite in 1606. 

Sir Walter Rarzton explored part of North 
and South America in the reign of Queen Eliza- 


called in honour of his and from which he 
brought the first tobacco into E He was 
unjustly beheaded by order of King James the 
First, 1618. 

Woods Roornrs, an ish captain. Sailed 
round the globe, and publi his voyages in 
1711. He died in 1732. 

—— Tasman, o na , discovered Van 


Dieman's Land, off New Holland, in 1642, but it 
was not known to be an island till 1799. He 


Americus V esrvucius, a Florentine, or native of 
Florenoe, discovered the West Indies. He died 
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